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EDITORIALS 


BJECTIVELY, the sociologists classify 
Negroes with cripples.—persons with 
recognized physical handicaps which have 
social consequences. The 
A Theory of _ cripples themselves have 
Compensation — the choice either of resign- 
ing themselves apologetic- 
ally to their handicap and selling pencils 
on the street, or of developing conscious 
compensations for their physical deficiency. 
In this sociological sense many persons are 
“cripples”: the timid, the near-sighted, the 
too short, the too tall, the ugly, the obese. 
the nervous, the physically weak, the sensi- 
tive, the deaf. If they are wise, they de- 
velop healthy compensations. To employ 
a familiar example; Theodore Roosevelt, 
the apostle of the strenuous life, began life 
physically weak. The blindness of Milton 
served to sharpen sight into the vague, va-! 
life and beauty of the universe. The Japa- 
nese, a physically small people. developed 
jiu-jitsu which renders them more than the 
physical equal of strong men. 

Negro youth, recognizing the fact of an 
unequal economic struggle, may either ac- 
cept the status that goes with inferior eco- 
nomic ability, or compensate for this de- 
ficiency by actually developing a superior 
skill. In most parts of the country, all 
other things being equal, if a Negro and a 
white worker apply for a position the white 
worker will get it. This is a social disabiliiy 
which is unfair, of course, and should be 
changed. Meanwhile, however, it is un- 
economical to await helplessly the slow 
processes of human nature. Intelligent 
strategy demands that the Negro applicant 
should assure himself of that superior com- 
petence which, in many cases, overweighs 
purely racial preference. It can be par- 
doned here, perhaps, if a particle of scep- 
ticism is made to temper the complaints of 
many Negroes that opportunities are de- 
nied them purely on the grounds of race. 
These assertions assume that there is noth- 
ing objectionable in the temperament of 
the individual, his personal habits, his 
physical appearance apart from his color, 
his manner, and most important of all, in 
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his peculiar abilities. The success of such 
men as Carver, Braithwaite and Just siy- 


gest the weight of superior skill in com. 


petition. There might very profitably |e 
cultivated now a mental set which expects 
to bring an overbalance of competence, 
which is easily at their command, to cor- 
rect social disabilities which are stronger 
than any individual. Negro youth should 
be in a racial sense, precocious. The 
shrewdness of some cripples is forced upon 
them when they must substitute mental 
calculation for physical mobility. 

Chares of Lindus 

Was reckoned a pigmy, 

Had he been Ajax, 

Or been Achilles, 

Would he have wrought the Colossus 


of Rhodes? 


HE state of South Carolina is showing 

commendable concern over the long 
and severe injury done to the Negro, Ben 
Bess. He was unjustly 
convicted and sentenced 
to thirty years imprison- 
ment for criminal assault on the false testi- 
mony of a white woman. After he had 
narrowly escaped a mob, and had spent 
thirteen weary years in a South Carolina 
prison, with his property and the savings 
of years spent in futile appeals, and his 
health shattered, the woman, feeling the 
approach of death, confesses to her false 
testimony. Instead of granting a quiet re- 
lease to avoid such a scandal. as has not 
infrequently been done, or declaring the 
woman insane as is not utterly without 
precedent, the State has faced the situation 
openly and honorably and seeks to com- 
pensate this man for the 4,000 days of en- 
forced labor he has given, and to help him 
piece together the shattered fragments of 
his own honor. 

There is a fine distinction here between 
the rush of sympathy for an unjustly im- 
prisoned man, and that “sense of fitness” 
which made possible this injustice. Crim- 
inal assault is a capital offense! When the 
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case was tried, the first jury disagreed! 
The prosecuting attorney consented to his 
release on a thousand dollar bond! Such 
doubt of guilt in a case of this sort is not 
without unique significance. Two months 
later, however, he received the thirty years 
sentence, and although he wasted years in 
vain petitions to a succession of governors 
and officials of the State, no sympathies 
were touched until a heavy conscience 
frightened truth from his accuser. 

Official censure now falls hard upon the 
woman who lied. In a normal situation 
this is as it should be. But where it is pos- 
sible for a Negro’s life to hang so lightly 
on a whim or spite, or fright, it would, to 
say the least. serve a humanitarian end, if 
ihe penalty for ultimate truth were softened. 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, Dr. Samuel A. 
Cartwright of New Orleans. one of the 
most widely known physicians of his period, 
was appointed by the phy- 
sicians of Louisiana to 
make a study of the dis- 
eases and physical peculi- 
arities of the Negro race. One of the most 
significant findings of his study, aided by 
an instrument called a spirometer, was that 
“Negroes are sometimes, though rarely, af- 
flicted with tubercula pulmonum, or 
phthisis, properly so called”; that phthisis 
is, par excellence, a disease of the sanguine- 
ous temperament, fair complexion, red or 
flaxen hair, blue eyes, large blood vessels. 
and a bony encasement too small to admit 
the full and free expansion of the lungs: 
that phthisis is a disease of the master race 
and not of the slave race—that it is the bane 
of that master race of men, known by an 
active haematosis, by the brain receiving a 
larger quantity of aerated blood than it is 
entitled to, by the strong development of 
the circulatory system, by the energy of 
intellect, vivid imagination, and an indo- 
mitable will and love of freedom. The Ne- 
gro constitution, he found, being the op- 
posite of all this, is not subject to phthisis, 
although it partakes of what is called the 
serofulous diatheis; and this condition is 
due to the fact that the pulmonary appa- 
ratus of the Negro is adjusted to the con- 
sumption of less oxygen, a conviction which 
had the support of no less a person than 
Thomas Jefferson. 


A Note on 
Negro Vital 
Statistics 
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William Travis Howard’s figures for Bal- 

timore, one of the few cities with consistent 
statistics over a long period, indicate that 
in 1862 the white death rate per 1000 was 
23.42 and the Negro rate 20.38, a pro- 
nounced inversion of the current dispari- 
ties. The white rate after the Civil War 
fluctuated slightly and after 1885 began 
definitely to decline; the Negro rate after 
the war began to rise rapidly and in 1883 
was 40.78 as compared with 23.40 for the 
whites. In 1924 the Baltimore Negro rate 
was 28.84 and the white rate 14.93. In 
Charleston. South Carolina, from 1841 to 
1818 the Negro rate for consumption was 
266 and the white rate 268, and from 1865 
to 1894 the Negro rate averaged 576 while 
the white was 213. These figures corre- 
spond closely with the experience of other 
cities over the same period and constitute 
a significant segment of the health history 
of Negro. 

The present period is marked by greater 
interest in Negro health and more careful 
attention to the statistics indicating the 
problem. 

The Negro death rate in the United States 
in 1925, the last year for which figures are 
available on the entire registration area, 
was 18.2; in 1924 it was 17.6 and in 1923 
it was 17.7. It was 48 per cent higher than 
the white rate in 1924 and 62.5 per cent 
higher in 1925. 

The Negro death rate, urban and rural, 
in the North is higher than in the South. 
Their average death rate per 1000 for 9 
Southern States was 16.9 and for 10 North- 
ern States was 22.4. 

The Negro death rate is higher for cities 
than for rural sections. It was 23.5 for 
urban and 15.2 for rural sections. The dis- 
parity between white and Negro death rates 
is greater in urban than in rural sections, 
the Negro rate being 94 per cent greater 
for the first and 50 per cent greater for the 
second. 

The Negro death rate is greater for South- 
ern than for Northern cities. In 1925 it 
averaged 25.7 per 1000 in the cities of 9 
Southern States and 22.1 per 1000 in the 
cities of 10 Northern States. 


The Negro rural death rate is greater in 
the North than in the South. For the North 
it was 23.4; for the South it was 14.8. 
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The disparity between Negro rural and 
urban rates is over two and a half times 
greater than the disparity between white ur- 
ban and rural deaths. 

The urban mortality rate decreases for 
whites and Negroes alike, the farther North 
the area, and the rural rates increase. That 
is to say, the highest urban rates are in the 
lower South, the next highest in the upper 
South and the lowest in the Northern 
States; the lowest rural rates, on the other 
hand, are in the lower South and the high- 
est in the North. 

The expectation of life for Negroes in- 
creased 8 years for Negro males and 7.3 
years for Negro females between 1900 and 
1920; for white males it increased about 
5.9 years and for white females 5.3. 

Mortality for all causes adjusted for age 
shows smaller rates for rural Negroes than 
for urban whites in Florida, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. 

The most serious disease among Negroes 
has been tuberculosis. In 1920 the rate 
was 202 per 100,000 as compared with 85.7 
for whites. Pneumonia, lobar and bronchial 
combined, came second with 145.9 as com- 
pared with 97.1 for whites. Organic heart 
diseases came third with 126.4 for Negroes 
and 93.1 for whites, while acute nephritis 
and Bright’s disease came fourth with 104.3 
for Negroes and 28.0 for whites. 

In 1925 the most serious disease for Neg- 
roes was not tuberculosis but organic di- 
seases of the heart which were responsible 
for 19,379 deaths. Following this, in nu- 
merical order of seriousness were tubercu- 
losis, of the respiratory system, pneumonia, 
external causes (excluding suicide and 
homicide), congenital malformations and 
diseases of early infancy, cerebral hemorrh- 
age and softening, and cancer. These eight 
diseases were responsible for over 58 per 
cent of Negro deaths. 

In the Negro city population, the order 
was as follows: organic diseases of the 
heart, pneumonia, tuberculosis of the re- 
spiratory system, nephritis, congenital de- 
bility and diseases of early infancy, cerebral 
hemorrhage, cancer and external causes. In 
rural sections, tuberculosis lead followed by 
heart diseases, nephritis, pneumonia, ex- 
ternal causes, congenital malformation, 
cerebral hemorrhage, diarrhea and cancer. 
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Selecting the Northern State, Illinois and 
the Southern State, Mississippi, the other 
of importance was for the first, heart 
diseases, tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
nephritis, and for the second, tuberculosis, 
nephritis, heart diseases, pneumonia, ani! 
external causes. 

The diseases which, authorities agree, are 
due largely to unfavorable sanitary condi- 
tions and low economic status, show the 
greatest disparity between Negro and white 
rates. These are pulmonary tuberculosis, 
typhoid, malaria, pallagra, and puerperal 
conditions. 

Mortality from tuberculosis among Neg- 
roes has its heaviest incidence at younger 
age periods than for white. It is greatly in 
excess of the white rates between the ages 
of 20 and 45 and reaches the highest point 
of disparity at the age of 25. 

Mortality from tuberculosis has declined 
rapidly during the past 15 years. It was 
463 per 100,000 in 1910 and 239 in 1921. 
In New York City it declined from 617 in 
1910 to 299 in 1921 while the write rate 
dropped from 202 to 97. According to Dr. 
Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company which insures about 2,500,000 
Negroes, there has been a 44 per cent de- 
cline in the disease between 1911 and 1926, 
from 418 to 235 per 100,000. Among 
Negro children, the disease was 54.5. It 
is yet six times as high among Negro boys 
and girls as among white boys and girls. 

Control of tuberculosis alone, it is esti- 
mated, would increase the Negro life span 
by five years. 

High mortality prevails in chronic degen- 
erative diseases and, according to the ex- 
perience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, cerebral hemorrhage, organic 
diseases of the heart, chronic nephritis. 
cancer and diabetes, which constitutes 36.3 
of all Negro deaths, have increased since 
1911. 

Negro mortality from all causes has in- 
creased about 59 per cent per 100,000 since 
1923 and this increase has been distributed 
over all except the infectious diseases. 

The principal cause of infant deaths for 
whites and Negroes is premature birth; 
for Negroes, the second cause is respiratory 
diseases and for whites gastro-intestinal dis- 
eases. Measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria. 
injuries at birth, are more serious for 
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whites than Negroes; while the reverse is 
true of whooping cough, convulsions, syph- 
illis, and congenital debility. In 1925, the 
infan tmortality rate was 110.8 per 1000 
births for Negroes and 68.3 for whites. In 
1910 the rate was 261 for Negroes and 
129.7 for whites. The mortality is greater 
in cities (125.0) than in the country 
(100.5). The Negro infant mortality rate, 
however, is lower than that of Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, France, Germany, Italy, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Spain. 


The Negro crude death rate is less than 
that of Austria, France, Italy, Rumania and 
Spaia. 

The high Negro death rates (1920) for 
specific diseases are paralleled most close- 
ly by the Irish in America with the highest 
rates among whites for tuberculosis 
(194.8), nephritis and Bright’s disease 
(100.5), cerebral hemorrhage (99.9) and 
oragnic diseases of the heart (289.2). 

Negro births per 1000 population in 
1925 were 26.7 as compared with 21.1 for 
whites. 

These factors make difficult an accurate 
picture of Negro mortality: 


The Negro Migration from South to 
North, involving about a million Negroes, 
was in progress during the 1920 enumera- 
tion, heightening the probability of a seri- 
ous undercount; it separated thousands of 
families for long periods, introducing a new 
factor in the normal population increase; 
by reducing the actual number in the South 
below the Census estimates of normal 
growth and increasing the numbers in the 
North far above the Census estimate of 
normal growth, it tends to distort these 
rates. For example, the death rate for New 
York State (1925) is based on an estimat- 
ed total urban population of 200,000 when 
New York City alone, by the most careful 
estimates which take into account the mig- 
ration, has a Negro population which is 
closer to 230,000. If the rate is based on 
240,000 for the cities of the State, the Ne- 
gro death rate would show a material re- 
duction. 

There is more careful registration of 
deaths and births in the North where the 
cities are larger and there is closer health 
supervision, and the results may be con- 
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fused with actual mortality trends. More 
careful diagnosis of Negro diseases will 
probably bring important changes in these 
actual trends. It will be noted that the group 
of ill defined causes of death for Negroes 
is ten times that of the white. 

It is probable that some of the apparent 
increase in Negro mortality is due to the ef- 
fect of the last admissions to the registra- 
tion area which were for the most part 
Southern States with large Negro popula- 
tions. 

Finally, although there is a consistent 
disparity between white and Negro deaths 
when taken geographically, with parallel 
trends upward and downward, the actual 
difference varies greatly from a bare 4 
points in North Carolina and Florida to 14 
points in Illinois and 18 points in Mihcigan. 


The differences among Negroes are fre- 
quently greater than the differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites. This suggests 
that the same influences are operating upon 
whites and Negroes, but upon the Negroes 
with greater intensity. It also suggests that 
these influences are largely environmental 
and thus, controllable. 


.. Lhe City by the Sea... 


By J. Avtpneus BUTLER 


(An Impression of Tampa) 


EVERENCE and wonder 
And mild surprise 
Shall reveal my city 

To human eyes. 


The sea and the shore 
And the lone lagoon 
Shall show our beauty 
And our boon. 


And rising there 
In spiral waves 
The created wonder 
Of our days 


The Temple of Florence 
Our pride and joy 
Born at first 

In the dream of a boy. 


Our city 

And our dream 
Consummated 
Beam on beam. 
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The Health of the Negro 


The Outlook for the Future 


Y professional interest in the health of the 

Negro dates back about twenty years. When 
I entered the insurance business, the prevailing 
opinion was that the existing high rates of mor- 
tality and morbidity among the colored people 
were largely inevitable. This was the view of Dr. 
Hoffman who was ,at that time, considered the 
authority on all questions pertaining to the colored 
race. It was thought that the high death rates 
reflected inherent constitutional deficiencies in a 
race unable to compete in the severe struggle for 
life found in an environment ill-adapted to its 
needs. Conditions were in fact very bad. The 
death rate was around 30 per thousand per annum, 
or in other words, about three per cent of the 
colored people died each year. Tuberculosis was 
especially prevalent. Death rates of from five to 
six hundred per 100,000 were commonplace oc- 
currences. The mortality of infants was strik- 
ingly high, reaching 300 per thousand births: this 
meant that one out of every three babies born 
died before it was a year old. No wonder that those 
who knew these facts were pessimistic as to the 
future of the Negro. But what was even more 
disheartening was the attitude of some in high 
places who saw in these evil conditions the solu- 
tion of the race problem. I shall never forget 
the impression that was made on me when I heard 
the Health Officer of a large southern city say, 
with some show of satisfaction, that the huge and 
increasing rates of death from tuberculosis, from 
syphilis, and from infant mortality, meant the 
ultimate extinction of the colored race. It was 
just a matter of time. Why seek to check the ef- 
fects of the forces of nature? The Negro was ob- 
viously not in his element on the American con- 
tinent. Leaving him to his predestined fate was a 
simple and effective method of solving a vexing 
question of race adjustment. It raised no great 
— and apparently left one’s conscience 
clear. 


How different the situation is today and how 
woefully wrong were these prophts of evil. We 
never hear such talk now. Time. unassisted, has 
solved the problem in another and better way. In 
the last twenty-five years, a veritable revolution in 
the condition of the colored race has taken place. 
Instead of decreasing as was so glibly prophesied. 
the colored people have increased greatly in num- 
bers. According to the 1900 Census, there were 
less than nine million. At the present time, they 
probably number more than eleven million. In 
other words, there has been an increase of about 
one per cent a year, not at all a bad showing for 
a race that was supposedly dropping off the Ameri- 
can scene. We should not forget that an increase 
of one per cent a year is considerably more than 
that now shown by England and other highly 
civilized countries. In fact, it is greater than many 
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students of population consider consistent with 
economic and social well-being. At the same time, 
the death rate of 30 per thousand from all causes 
has given place to a death rate of between 17 and 
18, and in the rural sections of the states where 
the great majority of Negroes live, the rate has 
fallen to not more than 15 per thousand. Instead 
of tuberculosis rates of five and six hundred, they 
are now only a little more than 200 per 100,000, 
and instead of infant mortality rates of 300 per 
thousand born, they are now only about a third as 
high, the country over. Coincident with such im- 
provement, the span of life of the Negro has ma- 
terially lengthened. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury, it was less than 34 years; now it is close to 
42 years. Among the two and a half millions in- 
sured Negroes in the Metropolitan, who probably 
represented a somewhat better economic level than 
the general run of the race, the expectation of life 
is now close to 46 years. Taken altogether, it is 
only fair to say that the Negro is by the usual 
measures of mortality at a point where the white 
race was only thirty years ago. The expectation 
of life and the conditions of health of the colored 
people are, in fact, on a par with what we find 
today in such countries as Italy and a number of 
other European nations which pride themselves 
on their sanitary and hygienic accomplishments. 


Beyond a shadow of doubt, the colored race has 
proved that it is capable of living advantageously 
in an American environment; that it is adapted to 
the hazards of life in this country; and that it can 
profit from modern medical science to the same 
degree that any other race can. The Negro race 
is a vigorous one with no particular weaknesses 
which make it an easy prey to disease. I have 
very little sympathy with the tendency in biologic- 
al circles to stress the genetic weaknesses of race 
stocks and to build up artificial hierarchies of 
racial vigor. The health experience of the last 
twenty-five or thirty years among the many diverse 
nationalities that make our population has demon- 
strated the falsity of such a theory. As Dr. Her- 
man Biggs has so eloquently said, public health 
is purchaseable and any race can obtain for itself 
the advantages of long life and good health, pro- 
vided it is willing to pay the price and make the 
necessary effort toward this accomplishment. The 
Negro has no real grounds for discouragement or 
for any feeling of racial inferiority. 

Even in connection with tuberculosis, the per- 
sistent enemy of the race, there are already good 
indications that success wil eventually reward the 
fight against this disease. It was very rare among 
Negroes in their native Africa. It was only under 
the adverse and trying conditions of American life 
that it developed to such huge proportions. Now 
with higher living standards assured and through 
the conscious efforts of the people themselves un- 
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der the wise direction of public and privaie health 
agencies, the tuberculosis death rate should drop 
as quickly among them as among other races. It 
has already actually declined 50 per cent during 
the last few decades and is surely amenable to 
further control, At the same time one should not, 
in spite of good reason for optimism, minimize 
the importance of tuberculosis as a cause of dis- 
ability and death. The mortality is still two and 
a half times as high as it is among white folks; 
and it is fully ten times as high among colored 
bovs and girls as among white children of the 
same ages. The campaign against the disease must, 
therefore, be directed towards the young people, 
who fortunately are eagerly inclined to take seri- 
ously and to benefit from the instruction which 
health agencies are disseminating. 


Other health handicaps must, likewise, receive 
the concentrated attention of colored physicians 
and of leaders of the race. Syphilis and infant 
mortality still take a heavy toll. Of these scourges, 
syphilis is probably the most important, because 
of its widespread distribution and because it acts 
as a race poison, weakening the stock of its most 
critical spots. Syphilis is unquestionably at the 
bottom of much of the high infant mortality, caus- 
ing, perhaps, a third or even a half of the early 
infant deaths and a larger number of the still- 
births. Syphilis is probably also largely respons- 
ible for the excessive death rate, after age 45, from 
heart disease and other degenerative diseases, Be- 
cause syphilis undermines the physique, other im- 
pairments play great havoc when they afflict Ne- 
groes. Through increased knowledge, the race has 
now within its power the means of self-protection. 
The life of the people must be so organized and 
guided that syphilis will become, as far as pos- 
sible, a thing of the past. The great task before 
the teachers and preachers of the race is to incul- 
cate higher standards of personal and family life, 
since syphilis spreads only where promiscuity and 
low moral standards prevail. 


The problem of infant mortality should likewise 
receive much more attention. Nothing so men- 
aces the well-being of a people as a high infant 
mortality rate. For the death of a newly born 
child wipes out the whole life expectation; and 
conversely, every child saved adds fifty or more 
vears to the life span and tends to raise the aver- 
age length of life of the whole people. Fortun- 
ately, we know that high mortality rates among 
Negro babies are capable of great improvements. 
In Baltimore, for example, Dr. Whitridge Williams 
of Johns Hopkins has demonstrated admirably that 
the early infant mortality resulting from the pre- 
valence of syphilis in the mother can be con- 
trolled. Negro mothers are very willing to attend 
and derive profit from clinic facilities wherever 
they are available; they learn quickly the proper 
methods of feeding their babies and how to guard 
them against the many dangers of the first year 
of life. I am convinced that as such facilities be- 
come available to the Negro mothers, on a large 
scale, there will be no great difficulty in bringing 
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the infant mortality down to the level that now 
prevails among white babies. 

In the campaign which must be launched, the 
role of the Negro physician is supreme. He has 
the future of the whole race in his keeping. While 
there should be no attempt to establish racial boun- 
daries in medical practice, it is, nevertheless, true 
that in sickness, the chief reliance of the colored 
people is upon physicians of their own people. 
Colored physicians, in any case, make their living 
among their own people. The colored physician 
touches the life of his race at many more points 
than does the average white doctor. He speaks to 
them in their own terms and in a language which 
they clearly understand; hence his words carry 
greater authority and his teaching is taken more 
seriously, I believe. These facts add new signifi- 
cance to this particular occasion. The dedication 
of Howard University’s splendid new medical 
building is an event of the first importance in the 
history of medicine in the United States, especiallv 
in view of the shockingly inadequate medical fa- 
cilities available to Negroes at the present time. 
In spite of the greater amount of sickness among 
the colored people, there are now only about 4,500 
colored physicians and surgeons in the whele 
country. According to the 1920 Census, there was 
but one Negro physician and surgeon to approx?- 
mately every 3,000 colored people. as compared 
with one physician and surgeon to every 670 per- 
sons among the white population. Slightly over 
one hundred Negro students are graduated each 
year from American medical schools, the exact 
numbers being 122 in 1926, 126 in 1925 and 85 
in 1924. However, even this record shows an 
encouraging growth, as does also the total enroll- 
ment of Negro students in medical schools which 
increased from 471 students in 1924 to 574 in 
1926. 

Turning to another phase of the health situation, 
Dr. Work, Secretary of the Interior, pointed out in 
a recent report that there is only one colored dent- 
ist to every 20,500 colored persons. Dental work 
is, therefore, neglected and ailments traceable to 
dental conditions are prevalent among Negroes. 
One might also speak of the inadequate hospital 
facilities. There are approximately 200 institu- 
tions throughout the entire country including reg- 
ular hospitals, infirmaries, sanitaria, taking into 
account institutions supported by public, private 
and fraternal agencies or individual physicians or 
groups of physicians. Only nine of this total num- 
ber are on the accredited list of the American 
Medical Association as proper institutions for the 
training of internes and only fifteen are on the list 
of the American College of Surgeons as having 
adequate minimum hospital standards. And final- 
ly, when it comes to a consideration of opportun- 
ities for the training, of nurses we find a similar 
situation. In 1924 there were only fifty-four ac- 
credited training schools for nurses admitting 
colored students, as compared with 1,588 not ad- 
mitting them. Only sixty-six hospitals used col- 
ored graduate nurses. There were in 1920 only 
3,341 colored trained nurses—a number utterly 
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inadequate to cope with the problems confronting 
them. If satisfactory progress is to be made in im- 
proving the health of Negroes, there must be more 
liberal provision for the sound training of leaders 
and workers among them in the various special- 
ties of medical science. Any constructive pro- 
gram must include more institutions of the high 
standard of this one, more and better hospital and 
training school facilities, and more far-reaching 
activities along the most approved lines of public 
health procedure. 

In addition to training doctors for their pro- 
fessional work in a narrow sense, an institution 
like the Medical School of Howard University 
will in the future be concerned with the prepara- 
tion of leaders who will serve their race in 
many other ways. Fortunately, medical service 
among the colored people is much simpler than 
among the whites; there is lacking that involved 
tradition which makes change and adjustment so 
dificult in the medical profession as a whole. The 
teachers of medicine and the leaders in the medic- 
al profession of the colored race will, conse- 
quently, find it easier to adapt the practice of 
medicine to the requirements of the time. As I see 
it, the Negro physician in addition to caring for 
the sick has an opportunity to serve his people as 
educator and teacher of a better and more hygienic 
mode of life; he can be a leader in disease pre- 
vention; and, likewise, he will help to solve the 
dificult problem of the economic costs of sickness 
—of the adaptation of medical practice to the fin- 
ancial requirements of the community. It is my 
great hope that a school like yours can make a 
contribution in training physicians to serve at 
least in some of these ways. It would redound to 
the everlasting credit of this school and its gradu- 
ates if they could work out the solution of these 
baffling questions so vital to the welfare, not only 
of the colored people but of the nation as a whole. 

Above all, the Negro physician must serve as 
educator and teacher. No one else in the commun- 
ity has his golden opportunity for bringing home 
to his community important lessons of personal 
and racial hygiene. He has the potentiality of in- 
fluencing birth and death rates. One cause of 
alarm among those having the welfare of the 
Negro at heart, has been the tendency toward much 
lower birth rates among those living in cities. Limi- 
tation in the number of children per family is a 
widespread phenomenon and one almost universal- 
ly found among all people as they rise in the eco- 
nomic and social scale. Undoubtedly, birth con- 
trol practices have become habits of modern life. 
The Negro, who is especially imitative, quickly 
follows current fashions and hence does not need 
additional encouragement from his physician to 
reduce birth rates—already none too high when the 
prevailing death rates are considered. It is rather 
the obligation of the medical profession to in- 
culcate high ideals of personal morality and high 
standards of family life. The migration from the 
farm to the city is on the increase. Urban life is 
almost always accompanied by an inevitable and 
rapid drop in the birth rate and a corresponding 
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increase in the death rate. The socially-minded 
physician should consequently center his attention 
on these two inimical tendencies, thereby helping 
his race to maintain its integrity and incidentally 
setting the medical profession as a whole a fine 
example of social service, 

It is generally agreed that the future of medicine 
lies in the prevention, rather than in the cure of 
disease. This is even more true of colored than 
of the white race; for the conditions which pro- 
duce heavy mortality and morbidity among Ne- 
groes are largely of a preventable type. The facts 
regarding venereal disease, infant and maternal 
mortality, and tuberculosis must be given careful 
consideration by those who train the future doctors. 
The Negro physician has a great opportunity to 
practice preventive medicine by waging a success- 
ful campaign against these ever present scourges. 
The only chance of success lies in the slow pro- 
cess of education which the doctor must carry on. 
In his daily personal contacts his function is to 
teach. He must urge the civic authorities to make 
such environmental improvements as will prevent 
the development of communicable disease. He must 
be a power in agitating for better housing, for 
better schooling, for instruction in personal hy- 
giene in the schools, for better health departments 
and for the establishment of clinics and hospitals. 
He can shift his emphasis from the older forms 
of medical practice to that new and more pro- 
mising program in which prevention plays an ever- 
increasing part. Such activity will result in an 
even more pronounced decline in the death rate 
than has occurred in the past, which together 
with the maintenance of current birth rates, would 
make the Negro natural increase satisfactorily 
high and obviate all danger of race extinction. 

Negro physicians may also play an important 
part in solving some of the vexing problems of 
medical economics. Taken by and large, the Ne- 
groes of the country are poor—a condition unfor- 
tunately which may continue for some time. We 
find, perhaps on account of their poverty and also 
because of their susceptibility to certain diseases, 
that they suffer from a greater amount of sick- 
ness than do white folks. They, therefore, need 
an even larger amount of medical care. But in- 
stead, there are actually available to Negroes at 
the present time, fewer medical facilities than the 
whites have. The Negroes are, therefore, con- 
fronted with especially grave difficulties in meeting 
the high cost of medical care. Would it not, 
therefore, be timely for leading Negro physicians 
to experiment with those agencies of cooperative 
and group medicine which promise to provide more 
extensive and better medical care at a lower cost! 
I am thinking of the gradual development of clin- 
ic medicine, of the improvement of hospital and 
out-patient departments, of the organization o 
pay clinics and satisfactory teaching agencies 
where colored people can come to learn the rules 
of personal hygiene and how to care adequately 
for the members of their families. This is not to 
be done on a charitable basis but rather on a self- 
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DUCATION in America today is at the crossroads, The 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools voted in March to sponsor an effort, to be made, 
if agreeable, along with the American Council of Educa- 
tion, The American Association of Colleges and Univers- 
ities, and other outstanding educational agencies, to make 
a nation-wide check on Education. The Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities has already received 
a congressional appropriation of $117,000 to study the 69 
institutions of its membership. The exact status of Edu- 
cation in this country is not known. An important con- 
ference held in New York City on the future of Educa- 
tion in America has just closed. There is no reliable 
publication of data nor is there a definite guiding policy 
concerning the Education of the Negro. Independent edu- 
cational agencies as well as institutions are today making 
experimental gestures in the hope of finding a training 
plan which at least will be satisfactory to them. There is 
then a feeling that little progress can be expected in liberal 
education in America during the next 25 years. During 
this period of transition, we shall continue to hear criti- 
cisms of the products of liberal education and shall be 
unable to see many persons who will accept responsibility 
for the product. 


Two factors have largely influenced this situation viz.: 
(1) a large body of new knowledge; and, (2) a large 
number of new students. These two factors have caused 
innumerable questions to arise in educational circles with 
regard to physical capacities of institutions and effective 
methods of instruction. In like sense the formalism, in- 
structionalism and even standardization schemes of today 
are questioned. In other words, does our present day 
plan of educational training adequately “adjust a man to 
his world”? Present day unrest in education centers in 
this question. 


It is simple to see the position of the Negro in all of 
this. For his definite reflection along some of these major 
lines, progress and achievement are inevitable. In other 
words, dissatisfaction among those directing the education 
of the Negro for more effective efforts at enabling a student 
to think clearly, constructively, imvartially, objectively and 
creatively inside and outside of his specialty is what we 
now call progress and is the order of the day. Herein is 
the revolt against worn-out and inefi.ctive traditional 
school processes. So-called Negro schools have less of 
the old order to give up because of their newness and slow 
growth. Even educators, including college presidents are 
beginning to feel that it is all right for students “to think”. 


Research studies promoted by The National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools and The Association of 
Negro Colleges and Universities are giving factual ap- 
proaches to our problem in Education. The promotion 
and stimulation of efforts in research and creative ability 
among Negroes are seen in the prize, scholarship and fel- 
lowship plans of—The William E. Harmon Awards; Gen- 
eral Education Board; Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; Guggenheim Foundation; The 
National Urban League; “The Crisis” and “Opportunity” 
Magazines; Phelps-Stokes Fund; and American Council 
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of Research. The factual and studious approach to our 
problem is seen in the number of Negroes each year par- 
ticipating in the programs of these and other agencies. 


Education for education’s sake in its commonly accept- 
ed interpretation hardly represents the ideal of educational 
procedure for the Negro today. His economic, social and 
political situation calls for a philosophy of education that 
is purposeful, definite and objective. It must point to his 
social, mental and spiritual emancipation through a bet- 
ter economic status. Great significance must be placed . 
then upon the action taken in Chicago last November by 
the 17 Presidents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges when it 
was decided by them to re-direct their programs so as to 
guarantee that necessary well-paid, well-fed, well-housed, 
middle class group of Negroes which is absolutely import- 
ant to our racial perpetuity. This action was influenced 
by the fact that (1) 62 per cent of the occupations com- 
manding fairly high wages show a negligible enrollment 
of Negroes; (2) by the fact that the Negro has little if 
any capital; (3) by the thought that Education should 
help people in the position in which they are found. 


This ideal enthrones a dignity in work and labor as 
being necessary and essential to the cultural advancement 
of the race. It is an ambassador of good-will and puts on 
speaking terms the Negro of “over-alls” and the Negro 
of the “white collar”. It would lessen the Negro’s present 
hold on economic slavery and finally try to prevent him 
from returning to chattle slavery. The key to the day of 
better things for the Negro in this country is in industry, 
co-operative business efforts and farming. Farming is 
mentioned because in the first place almost 5,000,000 Ne- 
groes make up our present farm population and in the 
second place, because of 2,963,358 school children in 14 
Southern states-—2,124,298 or 71.6 per cent are rural. Be. 
sides this, farming holds out to the Negro his largest 
American opportunity in production on smal] capital and 
in living a high degree of independence. This position 
is taken even though the Congress is now being asked to 
subsidize the farmer—even though 51 per cent of the 
farmers are business failures and even though the South 
has become industrialized within the last 25 years. 

This program would urge a larger number of research 
men and scholars along all lines. It would support leisure 
for constructive use of our creative energies which now 
are absorbed in a quantitative service rendered in S. O. S 
style. It will not offset efforts at academic standardization 
but would regard such standardization as educational clear: 
ance for work and service. It redeems education through 
experience and insists that co-operatively the “schools 
must go to the people” as well as having “people go to 
the schools”, It regards the world as a big laboratory 
for various apprenticeship efforts in Education and ac- 
knowledges that educators are not confined nor limited 
by college halls and schoo] grounds. 

If I say one word on the progress of the Negro in 
Education, let it be that ‘The Negro is Thinking’. Only 
sound and constructive thought will remove hampering edu- 
cational inequalities as well as many other inequalities 
which now disturb us. 
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The “Flyer” 


I 


HEN “Number 13” ran into the Charlotte 
station at 4:30 P. M., Timothy Hawkins, 
colored passenger, got his first opportunity to 
make a confession. Not that there weren’t other 
passengers in the Jim Crow car—there were at 
least a dozen. But not a single one of them gave 
the slightest suggestion of possessing that magne- 
tism of personality which Mr. Hawkins vaguely 
conceived to be the prerequisite of a confidant. On 
the contrary, they sat munching or giggling with 
stupid expressions on their faces. So Timothy had 
given up the idea of striking up an acquaintance- 
ship when the train was only ten minutes out of 
Salisbury; and, with his black velour hat pulled 
down over his face, and his jaw comfortably 
propped upon his huge palm, had kept his mouth 
shut for ninety minutes. 

But now the occasion presented itself. 

For the want of somethitiz*more interesting to 
do, Tim had pulled up the train window and stuck 
his head out. And when he spied “Sonny” Leag- 
ford leaning against a post and balancing a wheel- 
barrow by the handle as if it were no more than 
a walking cane, he gave such a start that a spot 
on the back of his head collided rather sharply 
with the edge of the window frame. He uttered a 
mild epithet, and in the same breath shouted at 
Sonny. 

“Hi dah. . . . Yeh, you.” And he grinned. 

The person addressed, a lanky, dark-brown 
Negro in blue overalls and wilted tan colored cap, 
turned and stared vacuously. But on being reas- 
sured, he rested the barrow against the post, and 
careened with a slightly halting gait in the direc- 
tion of the train window. 

“Well ah’ll be . . ..” he exclaimed on recogniz- 
ing the passenger, and stopped dead for an in- 
Then, with a leap, he attained the train 


stant. 
window. Two huge palms clasped with a duli 
reverberation. 


“Wat you doin’ on dis yah train. buoy?” 

“How be yuh, Sonny? Buoy, I’se sho glad to 
see yuh.” 

But if Tim had interpreted the interrogation as 
only a form of greeting, Sonny had intended a 
literal translation. An explanation of the anomal- 
ous position of Tim Hawkins was certainly the 
prerogative of an old “buddy”. Hadn't they worked 
together for vears, and gone around together be- 
fore Sonny had gotten married and been dragged 
up to Charlotte by his wife? . . . Tim Freeman 
travelling! 

“Wheh you comin from Tim? Still livin in 
King’s Mountain, ain’t you?” he asked, more to 
the point. 

And here was the opportunity for the confes- 
sion—an old friend, a regular fellow. But, 
strangely, the desire for expression had disap- 
peared. An hour ago, Tim would have laid bare 
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his soul, craving sympathy. Now, with the de- 
sire gone, he was thinking with calm irony of 
something his wife had once said: “Don trust 
them nigga‘s.” Of course he felt a momentary 
shame at recalling the sentiment in connection with 
Sonny Langford. But, after all, the apothegm 
was universal, and Sonny would be the last one 
to come under it—unless he had changed consid- 
erably in three or four years. Nevertheless, there 
was no confession to be made. 

In a composed, semi-formal tone, Tim began 
to recite the details of the trip to Salisbury . . . 
how glad he was to see his sister after five years; 
her hospitality; the nice people that he had met, 
etc. But the enthusiasm which Sonny expected 
was no where in view. In its stead was a restrained, 
deliberate manner, and insipid, sentimental details. 
Was this Tim Hawkins? Surely Tim would have 
let loose in such a place as Salisbury. Sonny was 
tempted to ask outright, “How “bout the gals? 
Any liquor?” But no. Perhaps four vears had 
made a great deal of change. 

“So das how come you on heah, huh? Lawd, 
who would a thought it? Seem lak you nevah 
wanted to leave dat hole . . an dat woman. Ah 
sho would lak to see uh.” And to show that 
neither of them had lost their sense of humor, they 
both laughed profusely. 

“Yeh, I ain’t rid on a train fuh fo yeahs,” added 
Tim. “Man, ah sho was a sea’d baby . . . when 
dat train stahted to rum‘lin . . . an grat’in . . . an 
commenced to m-o—o-ve. Ha _ ha-a-h-h-.” 

“Ha ha-h-h-h,” echoed Sonny. 

“All aboard,” sounded the cavernous voices of 
the train-men. Suddenly Tim remembered where 
he was: his conversation with Sonny could be in- 
terrupted whenever the train saw fit to move. Yes, 
he was on a train, going from Salisbury to King’s 
Mountain. Salisbury! Lilian! But he was going 
in an opposite direction, away. The holiday was 
over. Before he could summon any inhibitory 
strength, something in him had given way, and 
he felt as if some heavy liquid were rushing into 
his heart, causing it to swell. Salisbury! The 
locomotive bell started its clanging; the train 
jerked and shivered, and began to creep away. 

“Bye, bye buddy,” the porter was saying, walk- 
ing beside the train, “Ah sho was glad to see you, 
buoy.” 

“Bye Sonny,” replied Tim, waving his hand. 
And he was waving not only to Sonny Langford, 
by to the city, and more especially, to that other 
city, where she lived. He was feeling her soft 
hand in his. Then, as the hands parted, the heart 
over-flowed, drowning all restraints: 

“Buoy, dah sho’s some prutty wimmen_ in 
Sals’bry.” 

Coming so suddenly, and uttered with such en- 
thusiasm, the remark elicited a series of titters 
from the other passengers. Sonny too laughed, 
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saying to himself, “Same ol Tim, . . - Same ol 
Tim.” But to Timothy Hawkins the words were 
cathartic—they had taken the place of tears. He 
drew in his head and settled back in the seat, 
oblivious of the conglomerate noise of the train, 
the increasing speed. 

To the other passengers, Tim was certainly en- 
joying a good sleep. Neither the screaming of the 
baby up front, nor the guffawing of some young 
beaus who had taken over the entire rear portion 
of the car, disturbed him. ; 

But although grown callous to his immediate 
surroundings, Tim’s mind was far from uncon- 
scious. He was rehearsing with that peculiarly de- 
lightful pleasure which accompanies certain re- 
collections, the events of his three days in Salis- 
bury. And the presiding goddess over all his 
thoughts, whose image diffused a roseate glow, 
was a certain cinnamon-colored girl, with large 
black eyes, round faced and full-bosomed. He 
remembered the party at which he had first seen 
her, and how gracefully she swayed by him, her 
body sensitive to every motion of the dance. Later, 
there had been gin, cigars . . . and more music. 
And to think that he had held her in his arms. . . 
had kissed her. He, Timothy Hawkins. Oh, the 
memory was flattering. 

He pictured himself at another time seated on a 
cushiony sofa in her house, gazing into soft black 
eyes, eyes innocent and ingenuous. 

““Do you love me?” he had asked. 

“Do you think I do?” 

What an answer. It left Tim’s unsophisticated 
mind confused and groping for a reply. “Yes” or 
“No” would have been entirely inappropriate. The 
situation demanded more urbanity than was his. 
Luckily, she had come to his rescue: 

“But you got a wife.” 

The remark, uttered with such candor, had sud- 
denly illuminated his mind. Convinced of her af- 
fection for him, he suddenly saw in this girl the 
dormant passion of womanhood hungering for 
the love of a strong man. No, she wasn’t one of 
those butterflies; she was the apotheosis of the 
finest qualities of the woman. She was a goddess, 
not to be desecrated. And she loved him. She 
had allowed him to kiss her—had yielded fully 
to his kisses. If he hadn’t been married he would 
have gone for a parson that very night. A thrill 
of exhilaration diffused itself through the reclin- 
ing body of Timothy Hawkins, causing him to 
shift in his seat. 

That had been the climax of Tim’s sojourn in 
Salisbury. He had promised Bessie to be back by 
Saturday night, and he didn’t want to disappoint 
her. Bessie was a good woman, quiet and indus- 
trious. But she was so peculiar in some things. 
Indeed, she was often perplexing, mysterious. For 
instance, she had said to him one day: “You don’t 
need to worry, daddy; when you're taw’d, ah’m 
taw’d too.” Jim did not try to analyze the cryptic 
remark then. But days later the full meaning 
dawned on him spontaneously. That was Bessie, 
she never said much, but she always meant what 
she said. As long as he carried out his part of 
the bargain, he could depend on her. . . . Yes, she 
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too had something admirable about her, even 
though he could not see below the surface of her 
nature. She was not the Madonna of the soft 
black eyes, but of resolute suffering and_blis- 


tered hands. He had found himself two goddesses. 
II 


He had not ridden on a train for four years— 
not since he had married Bessie. Many times 
when they were working out on the country roads, 
he used to see the famous “Flyer” go shooting by 
on the other side of a valley. Gee, she looked 
pretty. The motion! 

And then this Spring had come bringing with 
it an unusual spirit of restlessness. Tim felt as 
if some genius of the fresh earth, and the green 
swaying pine-trees, and the singing birds were 
beckoning to him—as if the earth was trying to 
make him feel his kinship to it. And there was 
that particular afternoon barely a week ago—an 
afternoon of dazzling, thin sunshine, of bracing air, 
of whistling birds. There were the men in khaki 
and blue, singing and sweating, as they swung 
the pickaxes*with wide curves. A familiar sus- 
tained whistle in the distance, and Tim relaxed his 
muscles even before the axe had fallen. When it 
fell, he left it sticking in the red earth, and 
straightened up. The whistle shrieked again, 
nearer. A heavy rumbling sound, and the “Flyer” 
came galloping from behind the curve of a pine 
forest. 

“Da she go,” said several of the men with mo- 
mentary glances of admiration between the strokes 
of their axes. Black and powerful, with the power 
of twenty sleek horses, it galloped along the tracks. 
Tim stood gazing at the passing monster with a 
blank expression. But in his body the blood 
was racing along with the locomotive. It was al- 
most dragging him off his feet. . . . Then the 
phenomenon disappeared; and with his eyes riv- 
eted on the glistening cliff behind which the last 
coach had slipped out of sight, he felt for the 
smooth handle of the pick-axe. 

Then the thing had happened. 

“Wha you lookin so sad fuh, Tim? Is you sick?” 
said Bessie to him when he came home from work 
that afternoon. 

Strange, he had never thought of that. . . . The 
picture of the “Flyer”, which had impressed itself 
so vividly upon his mind that day, now flashed be- 
fore him, phantom-like. And the birds were sing- 
ing, and the trees were blowing in the wind, and 
“dah she go,” the workmen were saying, as they 
had said many a time before. The desire of weeks 
became suddenly tangible, articulate. 

“Ahm jes kind’a tah’d, Bess. Reck’n ah needs 
a rest. Yuh know, evah since ah had dat in’gestion, 
ah kin feel mahsef gettin’ dizzy lak, sometimes. 
Dis aftahnoon, foh instance, we was diggin on de 
Shelby road. An all of a sudden ah got to feelin 
so dizzy, ah had to stop fuh a lil whal.” 

“Think you bettah see doc Hooper?” 

“Guess ah bettah.” 

That night when Tim came in, he said to Bessie, 
“Ah done seen doc. Dropped in on de way to 
meet’n. T’aint nothin de mattah wif me—cept’n 
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dat ah needs a lil res. Just a day or two. He say 
dat’ll do me moh good dan all de med’cn in de 
world.” 

From behind the table lamp he stole a glance at 
Bessie’s face. No the suggestion did not draw 
forth any visible displeasure. She sat sewing just 
as calmly as-ever. . . . But why shouldn’t he go? 
She wouldn’t miss him for just two or three days. 

He ventured putting the suggestion in concrete 
form: 

“Ah could run up to Sals’bry foh a day or two 
to see Sis Jane. Get back Sat’day night. How 
bout dat?” 

“Reck’n it'll be a’right!” That was all Bessie 
said, in a voice that was absolutely even and un- 
emotional. Nor, again, was there any sign on 
her face—neither in the lines of her thin salmon- 
pink lips nor in her brittle black eyes. 

“Ah reck’n de boss will let me off.” 

Nothing else was said on the subject until the 
following Wednesday morning. As he was rising 
from the breakfast table in the kitchen, he said to 
her: “Reck’n ah’ll leave on de fliah Bess. Das 
de bes one. Fix coupla shirts an sox fuh me, will 
yuh?” 

When Tim returned at noon, he found everything 
ready. He had had no qualms about that; Bessie 
was always to be depended on. What a lucky 
fellow he was! The train left at 3:15. He would 
have time to eat a good dinner and dress leisurely. 
The street car would take him to the station in 
ten minutes. 

The dinner was important, of course. Apropos 
of that point, he made a complimentary remark to 
the effect that a fellow couldn’t be certain of a de- 
cent meal while he was away from home. Un- 
fortunately, Bessie did not hear it. . . . Yes, the 
dinner was impertant. But today the toilet was 
by no means a subordinate affair. To Tim it was 
a big holiday. Within a short while he would be a 
passenger behind the powerful black engine, shoot- 
ing by houses and fields. Too bad they had fin- 
ished the job out on the Shelby road; otherwise, 
he could wave to the boys. 

“Yuh ought to dress fuss, Tim,” Bessie sug- 
gested. That’s right, he should dress frst. Eating 
in one’s best clothes alters the process consider- 
ably. Then, too, taking a bath on a full stamach 
might give one the cramps. 

When he came out of the bedroom, after a full 
forty-five minutes, he showed the effects of a 
laborious preparation. Tiny beads of vaseline 
glistened on his crinkly hair; his brown face be- 
trayed the lavish use of some emolument; his steel- 
blue suit, with trousers bulging at the waist, was 
pressed into stiff edges; and his red shoes glistened 
faintly in the crepuscular light of the kitchen floor. 

“Mah, you looks real sma’t,” commented Bessie, 
in a tone that was neither affectionate nor derisive. 
And knowing that she was sincere, Tim smiled 
sheepishly. 

At her suggestion, he ate leisurely and heartily. 
The food was nice and hot. . . . Of course she didn’t 
eat with him; she very seldom did. As a matter of 
fact, you could hardly say that she ate—a bit here 
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and a bit there. Cooking takes away one’s ap- 
petite, she said. Nevertheless, she took a great 
deal of pride in preparing those things that Tim 
liked. 

While he ate, she busied herself in preparing a 
box of lunch for him,—ham sandwiches, egg sand- 
wiches, cake, bananas. “Dat’s some woman,” said 
Tim to himself as he gulped down the coffee. 

When the time came for leaving, Bessie helped 
him on with his overcoat, and pulled down the 
jacket. Then she gave him the two packages—the 
lunch and the shirts. 

In the parlor, he turned around to bid her 
good-bye. “Bye, Bess,” he said. She presented 
her lips. They were a little stiff, and the kiss was 
somewhat perfunctory. But what did it matter? 
She was true steel. 


Ill 

And now he was returning home, more restless 
than when he had left, and tired out in body. Try 
as he would, he could not keep out of his mind a 
foolish bit of music that he had heard on the 
victrola: “Gwine home, wone be long.” He found 
himself repeating the bar over and over, as if there 
were some salutary cynicism in it. 

But cynical self-delusion could not long sustain 

him. It seemed that the nearer he approached 
King’s Mountain, the more disagreeably obtruding 
became his thoughts. He tried to live in the past 
—to lose himself again in pleasant recollection of 
the incidents of his holiday . . . the girl Lilian . . . 
lights . . . music . . . happy-go-lucky fellows with 
gin bottles. But, instead, he found himself juxta- 
posing the immediate past and the immediate 
future. . . . Perhaps he shouldn’t have told Bessie 
that lie about the doctor . . . but he just had to get 
away. And to have asked her to go with him 
would have been just the same as not going at all. 
Oh, well, she didn’t care about those things any- 
way. Funny woman! 
When the candy man came around, bawling his 
wares in an unintelligible gibberish, Tim straigh- 
tened up, and beckoned him. The most attractive 
things in the basket were some large glass pistols, 
filled with gaily colored hard candy. He thought 
of the two kids next door, and bought one of the 
pistols. 

“Now, got any choc’lat candy?” 

“Naw, but ah kin git yuh some.” 

“A’right.” 

The vender returned with three boxes. Tim se- 
lected the largest and most atractive looking one. 
The transaction completed and the presents stowed 
away, he sank back to his former comfortable pos- 
ture. 

The interruption seemed to have driven still far- 
ther away all salutary images. Even single scenes 
were momentary and elusive. A baby was scream- 
ing up front; somebody was continually opening 
and closing the door; the young bucks in the rear 
were cackling incessantly. Luckily, there was only 
a minute or two more of riding. 

By the time the conductor balled out his “King’s 
Mount’n . . . King’s Mount’n”, night had fallen 
on the countryside. The lamps had been lighted 
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half an hour before; and now there was a lugu- 
brious contrast in the lighted train and the thick 
blackness without. Tim got up and stretched. 
Then he took up his packages—the newspaper 
package with the dirty shirts, the box of candy— 
and shuffled toward the door behind the group of 
dandies. 

Yes, he was a little tired. That was the only 
way he could account for the eagerness with which 
he stepped off the train. Of course, he reasoned 
with himself, riding in a coach—a Jim Crow— 
isn’t anything like riding up in the locomotive. 
That must be very different. 

In the street he stopped to decide between the 
street-car and a taxi-cab. But before he could 
come to a decision an industrious colored driver 
had settled the question by fairly pulling him 
into a near-by automobile. “Might as well,” 
thought Tim, as the car swung sharply around in 
a semi-circle. Then he began to examine his sur- 
roundings. 

“New boat, ain’t it?” he inquired of the chauf- 
feur, after a minute of observation. 

“Month old.” 

“Ah thought,” replied the passenger, and settled 
back in the cushiony seat. How different to the 
rattling, jolting ride on the train. There was an 
elegant restraint in the dark paint, glistening in 
the yellow rays from the tiny lamp overhead. The 
motor hummed steadily, to the easy roll of the 
car, as it rode the bumps of Carmel Street. 

“Lil mo.... Das right... .” 

The car began to slow up, almost as if of its own 
accord. 

“My, heah in no time,” he added (with inward 
regret) as the car came to a dead stop. Then, as 
he was paying the driver, he ventured half-apolo- 
getically: “Ah don want to be personal, but what 
do dis yah baby set yuh back?” “Whew” he ex- 
claimed upon hearing the figure, “dis yah ain lak 
a Foad, is it?” The car jerked off, and Tim turned 
toward the house. 

As he was opening the gate, he noticed that the 
house was in complete darkness. Instantly, a 
thought flashed across his mind. Ten chances to 
one Bessie had understood him to say that he would 
get back Sunday rather than Saturday. And, after 
all, he was foolish to say Saturday. What could 
he have been thinking about? ... More than 
likely, she was out shopping. Well, there would 
be plenty to eat. He was hungry. 

But as he opened the door he felt as if a gust 
of cold wind had been sunddenly blown at him. 
Bessie wasn’t in the habit of letting the fire go 
out. She must have been out a long time. And 
he didn’t have a match. 

Confronted with the problem of finding his way 
to the kitchen, Tim did not follow out the process 
of reasoning to account for his wife’s absence. He 
began to feel his way cautiously, through the small 
front parlor, cluttered with chairs and small tables, 
into the middle room, which, on rare occasions, 
was used as a dining room. This too was chilly. 
“What the . . .” He checked himself. In the kitchen 
he stumbled against a chair, striking his shin. The 
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collision peeved him. He ran his hand violently 
along the wall over the kitchen table, and upset 
the match-safe. The matches fell, pit... pit... 
. .- all over the table and on the floor. “Hell,” 

e muttered. Picking up one, he scratched it on 
his heels. The sharp spurt and glow was an en- 
couraging relief to the deserted stillness of the 
house. The oil lamp was in its accustomed place 
on the shelf, the reflected rays of light streaming ~ 
from its bright chimney as if it were some minia- 
ture light-house. Then, at last, light. 

The kitchen apeared unusually tidy and ordered. 
The stove was sedate in a new coat of polish; the 
floor seemed recently scrubbed; the bottles and 
glasses on the shelves were all neatly arranged. 
But more significant than all this was the fact 
that the windows were locked. For the first time, 
a definite misgiving loomed afar off in the mind 
of Timothy Hawkins. Not that there was any ano- 
maly in the appearance of the kitchen; Bessie al- 
ways took a pride in her house. But there were 
the other circumstances: the cold and musty- 
smelling house, the locked windows. What could 
all this mean? For a moment he remained stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, his hands stuck 
in his overcoat pocket, his mind confused and 
groping. Then the ideas began to rearrange them- 
selves, to fall in their proper places. The grim 
truth which had been hovering in the distance like 
some malignant fiend drew nearer and nearer, and 
finally became a part of his consciousness. And 
as it struck the brains, his heart winced under its 
rapier thrusts. Bessie was gone. 

For the want of definite resolution, he walked 
into the bedrom and lighted the lamp there. The 
signs were the same: everything neatly arranged, 
the windows locked. He took off his hat, threw 
it on the bed, and sat down in a chair. What was 
to be done? Curiously enough, he did not feel 
any anger. The desertion of his wife seemed more 
like retributive justice. Without any inner strug- 
gle, he accepted the responsibility; it was he who 
had broken the pledge—at least, the pledge as 
she had understood it. She was no truant. She 
had said, “When you're taw’d, ah’m taw’d too, 
daddy” . . . and she had not understood. Hard, 
exacting justice. 

But having unconsciously absorbed some of the 
tenets of this stolid doctrine of life, Tim felt that 
to give himself over to pangs of conscience would 
be useless and unmanly. Whatever softness would 
creep into his keart he would throw out. He was 
not even sure that he was capable of remorse. . . . 
On the other hand, he could not realize the incon- 
sistency of trying to make clear to himself just 
how the woman had come to definite knowledge 
of his hyporisy. To rehearse in his mind with 
stolid cynicism the possible events leading up to 
the desertion was to purge his conscience in a way 
conformable to her code. That which had been 
rsponsible for his misfortune would be at the 
same time his succor. And he was the man. 

He got up and walked back to the kitchen. It 
seemed to have grown chillier, even though he had 
not yet taken off his overcoat. Perhaps he had 
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better make a fire. Lifting the lid off the stove, he 
saw that newspaper and wood had been carefully 
aranged. On the floor was a bucket of coal. All 
he needed to do was apply the match. Funny 
woman! . Yes she must have seen the doctor. 
But whether the interview was accidental or the 
consequence of a suspicion, he could not decide. . . 
He applied the match and saw the hot flames shoot 
up and envelop the wood. . . . No, he shouldn’t 
have lied to her; that was the only thing he re- 
gretted. What could she have thought of him? 
He could see that familiar sneering smile on her 
face. 

Undecided as to his next step, Tim suddenly 
remembered that he was hungry. He hadn’t eaten 
anything but a ham sandwich since leaving Salis- 
bury. In the ice-box he found eggs, cold maca- 
roni, and ham. The coffee-can was nearly full. 
With superfluous vigor he set himself to the task. 
The meat was soon sizzling in the pan; the coffee 
pot spouted steam. Gradually the kitchen became 
filled with the heavy vapor of greases. But there 
was something suggestive of the amateur in this. 
The rich, complex odor of the expert cook that 
Bessie was had given place to this insipid mixture 
of hot grease and coffee. Tim could not but feel 
that he was out of place—that he was a man play- 
ing a woman’s role. Though but an amateur 
smoker (curiously, he had never become addicted 
to the habit of tobacco-chewing so common among 
his acquaintances) he went into the bedroom after 
his pipe. A few draws, perhaps, would relieve 
his nerves. 

He ate scantily of the meal, the coffee being the 
only thing for which he had any appetite. Then 
he thought of something else to do. Oh yes, the 
candy. He would take the glass pistol to the kinds 
next door. Should he take the chocolates too? 
No use giving away a dollar and a half, he decided. 

Before going out of the house he resolved upon 
a plan of fore-stalling any inquiry on the part of 
his neighbor. “Dat mouthy woman,” he said to 
himself. If he wasn’t careful, she would get every- 
thing out of him. He could picture her spread- 
ing the news at church next morning, and the 
sisters and brothers listening with wide-open eyes. 
Everybody would be talking about how Tim Haw- 
kins’es wife ran away from him. The disagree- 
ableness of the prospect loomed so formidable to 
Tim that he was almost tempted to shut himself 
in. But, after all, they would find out sooner or 
later, unless— 

A few moments later he was knocking at Mr. 
Johnson’s door. Fortunately, the door was opened 
by little Sammy. 

“Lo, Sam. How’s yoh mammy? ... Ah brung 
dis fuh you an Sistah.” Now, don eat it all yoh- 
sef—yoh lil rascal you.” 

The boy grinned with delight as he clasped the 
prize and jumped away from an affectionate poke. 
But before he could close the door, the shrill voice 
of his mother, with its customary ingratiating 
overtones, came from the rear: 

“Hi, Tim, wat yuh stan’n out dah fuh, col as tis. 
Come on in and shut dat doh.” But the fly was pre- 
pared to elude the spider this once, at any rate. 
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“In a hurry, Mis Johnson—got to run down t» 
de drug stoh.” And before Mrs. Johnson coul: 
marshal her wits, Tim was gone—towards the dru 
store, 

At the corner he stopped to get himself together. 
Where was he going? Perhaps he had better walk 
a little farther out of sight, because it would be 
just like that woman to come out of her house 
and watch his movements. . . . At First and Carme! 
he stopped again. To go farther would mean run- 
ning into some good brother or sister returning 
home from the Saturday night’s shopping. There 
was somebody familiar coming up Carmel street 
now. Turning to the left, he walked briskly down 
First Street, past the Friendship Baptist Church. 
As it was darker in this section, the lights being 
more widely separated, he could go more slowly. 
A few blocks to the left, and two to the left again. 
would bring him home. Had he been out long en- 
ough to have gone to the drug store and back? 
At any rate, by walking slowly up Prospect, he 
would have succeeded in wasting enough time. 

It had turned even colder. But the brisk walk 
had set the blood racing through his body, driv- 
ing out all chillness. And although he had all 
reason to be tired, he felt, instead, fresh and 
energetic. His mind became suddenly clear and 
alert. He took advantage of this mental clarity to 
question himself, to analyze his position. Here he 
was walking the streets at eleven o'clock of a 
Saturday night, dodging here and there as if he 
were some criminal. Why? His wife had left 
him. But that was not the first time such a thing 
happened in the world. Then what? The ques- 
tion was for him to decide. Did he want her, or 
didn’t he? If he did not, then he would simply 
have to hold his feet to the fire—the snickerings 
and whisperings and all. (How detestable to see 
a mar gossiping!) ... If he did want her back, 
then he would have to go in esarch of her. Which 
was it to be? And with the question, his thoughts 
became enmeshed again in all sorts of conflicting 
opinions, 

When he turned into Carmel Street, the problem 
was still unsolved. After all, he was the man. 
Why should he go chasing after any woman? Let 
her come back herself—if she wanted to. But 
would she want to? She was such an enigma, and 
Tim had no precedent to guide him. The best 
thing would be to wait a little while. On the 
other hand, there was the scandal. 

As he was passing Mrs. Johnson’s house he 
noticed that the light in the front parlor was out 
—and, if he wasn’t mistaken, a dark shadow had 
just slipped away from the window. “The cat!” 
thought Tim, and turned resolutely into his gate. 

But the effect of the observation was more dis- 
turbing than his assumed cynicism was willing 
to admit. It made more tangible to him what was 
at first only a shadowy fear. “None o ah damn 
business, anyhow.” Nevertheless, as he was going 
up the steps he saw visions of the parson taking 
some such text as, “Husbands, love your wives.” 
Hadn’t this happened about a year ago, when 
Annie Morris and her husband broke up? And 
(Continued on Page 216) 
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Luna Y Victoria, First Native Born Bishop of the Catholic Church of America 


By Arruur A, SCHOMBURG 


Catedral De Panama 
(By Albert Smith) 


T the narrowest point, midway between north 

and south of the Americas, the Spaniards 
under the leadership of Balboa landed, more 
than four centruies ago, not far from a place call- 
ed Quareca where they found a colony of Negroes 
who had lived in the vicinity for a period of 
time unknown to the oldest of the clan. They 
were involved in a continual warfare with the In- 
dians. How these sons of Africa came to this 
place will perhaps never be known. The assump- 
tion has been that one of those loghewn boats 
common to the African rivers was carried with tis 
crew by the swift current out to sea and by the 
Atlantic gulf streams in turn to the place where 
Gomorra saw them. (a) 

The Spaniards called the place Panama and 
the city was founded on August 15th, 1519. Bal- 
hoa brought in his own crew eighteen slaves from 
Sevilla, and as soon as he had settled, sent to 
Santo Domingo for a large number of Christian 
Africans to serve as log bearers and to help in 
the construction of roads and in building ships 
for use on the Pacific side. These slaves were 
also engaged to keep the highway open from 
coast to coast, and may be considered, in a sense, 
the precursors of the present day gigantic un- 
dertaking of the Panama Canal. 


During 1527 the King of Spain granted a license 
for the introduction of 1,000 more Negroes into 
the colony. About the year 1549 they were so ill- 
treated that the first insurrection under Felipillo 
took place. If the frequent political and selfish 
troubles of these times are abhorrent to good citi- 
zens because they lacked the sanction of reason- 
able motives, the uprising of the slaves must ap- 
peal to some humane feelings, for beneath it was 
at least the noble sanction of love of freedom and 
protest against oppression. (b) For a period there 
were regular expeditions sent out against the re- 
bellious slaves. The most notable of these was 
the expedition sent out to capture one Bayano, 
who had been crowned King of the Negroes. He 
fought savagely against the Spaniards and even- 
tually annihilated the army of Captain Gil San- 
ches, leaving him just four men. When Bayano 
was afterwards overwhelmed and taken prisoner, 
the authorities were lenient and left him free. In 
a subsequent uprising he was again captured and 
taken to Sevilla, where he became the permanent 
guest of the nation. The river Bayano still bears 
this Negro’s name. 

At a later period, the Maroons became so trou- 
blesome that the Spanish government permitted 
them to settle under Luis of Mazambique, their 
leader, in the new world at a place which they 
called Palenque. This town was founded for 
them exclusively, while another division of this 
same group went under Anton Mandinga to a 
place which came to be called Pacora. Luis Gar- 
cia, a colored man, rose from these ranks to op- 
pose the pirates, who infested these waters, and 
during 1728 made himself remembered for his 
successful attacks against the filibusters. When 
Morgan, the famous freebooter, sacked and burn- 
ed the city, the new governor, Fernandez de Cor- 
doba, in 1671 made plans for a new city of Pana- 
ma. Two years later on January 2lst, the first 
officials with the civil and church dignitaries and 
the people gathered for the affair having the good- 
will of the people who suffered so much at the 
hands of the corsairs. The then presiding Bishop 
Antonio de Leon blessed the ground and placed 
crosses on the sites of the Cathedral and other 
public places of distinction. 

One Doctor Don Francisco Xavier Luna y Vic- 
toria, a Negro, is spoken of in the history of that 
time as a citizen of Panama exceedingly charit- 
able, a doer of good, founder of the University 
of San Xavier, presented a Bishop of his coun- 
try in 1751 and promoted to Truxillo in Peru 
during 1759. Oran, writing sixty-seven years 
ago in his Tropical Journeyings says: “I came 
to the “plaza de Catedral” or great square of 
the city. On the western side of this stood the . 
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Cathedral, a huge stone and stucco pile, at least 
two hundred feet in length by a hundred and 
fifty in breadth. As the cathedral was open I en- 
tered, and was struck with the lofty and spacious 
proportions of the interior. The choir on this 
occasion consisted of a single individual tall and 
dark skinned, habited in black flowing serge gown, 
and having a little shaved spot upon his crown. 
This friar, as I took him to be, walked up and 
down the inclosure chanting with a fine baritone 
voice the response for a priest officiating before 
an alter at the opposite end of the Cathedral. Two 
priests, one black and the other white, officiated 
at the side alters. The Cathedral was probably 
built about the year 1750 and according to the 
inscription carved on the main entrance, was 
founded by Doctor Don Francisco Xavier Luna y 
Victoria, most worthy Bishop of Panama. The 
new prelate stood the expenses for financing the 
Cathedral, he enriched this church with jewelry 
and valuable ornaments, purchased and prescnt- 
ed the bells and although transferred to Truxillo 
in 1759 continued paying the expenses until the 
edifice was finished on December 3rd, 1760.” (c) 


Through the indefatigable efforts and labor of 
the native priest, Francisco Xavier Luna y Vic- 
toria there was granted on June 3rd, 1749, a 
Royal License for the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Saint Xavier in the old edifice of the 
Brotherhood of Jesus, whose seminars included 
Latin, Rhetoric, Moral Theology, etc., and it »as 
supported from the personal income of the 
founder. The University was further empowered 
to confer degrees of bachelor, master and licent:- 
ate in philosophy and theology. The institu- 
tion was opened under Father Hernando Cavero as 
Rector who came directly from Quito in Peru. 
The then Governor Alcedo gave to the University 
all assistance in his power for a successful ven- 
ture. (d) 

Little is known of Francisco Xavier Luna y Vic- 
toria. His mother was a Negro woman who sold 
charcoal for a livelihood and was determined to 
give her son the best education that the Jesuits 
were offering to the people of Panama. (c) “It 
was at the feet of the Jesuit that the youth of the 
higher and middle class were brought up from 
childhood to manhood, from the first rudiments 
to the courses of rhetoric and philosophy.” (h, p. 
469). The Episcopal See of Panama became va- 
cant through promotion af Juan de Castaneda to 
the city of Cuzco in Peru. Other religious di- 
vines to whom it was offered not having accepted 
the post, the mitre fell on Francisco Xavier Lu- 
na y Victoria, native of the country, a man of 
color, who had ascended in the hierarchical scale 
of the church by his meritorious virtues. The no- 
tice of naming him caused great excitement among 
the Spaniards of government house. When one 
of the Canons heard it, he exclaimed incredul- 
ously, “Luna y Victoria Bishop of Panama?” 
“Then,” said he, “Mr. Serrano will take to the 
woods.” Notwithstanding all the excitement Lu- 
na y Victoria took possession of his charge on 
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August 15th, 1751. “Taking to the woods” be. 
came an actual fact. A tribunal of ecclesiastical 
prelates was summoned to hear complaints for. 
mulated against the opposers. After due investi- 
gation they fiiled a report which regretted that 
such an unchristian spirit had been shown to a 
candidate who enjoyed the respect of all persons, 
high and low in office, and who was loved by the 
masses of the colony. The obedient son of a poor 
black woman, became exalted to the bishopric 
of his own home. Thus it happens that the per- 
son to enjoy the great distinction of being the 
first American-born made a Bishop in America, 
and the great honor of being the founder of a 
university, is the Negro noted herein. 


II 

In Sevilla, Spain, stands the “Casa de Con- 
tratacion,” better known today as the Archives 
of the Indies, a quandrangular building with a 
large court, just across from the Basilica. In the 
yard there is a beautiful statue of Columbus, The 
upper floor is a museum containing a large mis- 
scellaneous collection of oil paintings of the Vice- 
roys, governors and colonizers of the then vast 
dominions of the Spanish nation. Manuscript 
papers, reports of every conceivable nature are 
here. Holograph letters of priceless value by 
Herman Cortez, Balboa, Pizarro, Columbus! 
There are original water color sketches of Ne- 
groes shown as soldiers, their officers in the vari- 
ous colonies and the unit uniform to distinguish 
them. They are classified as browns, zamboes 
and Negroes, carrying on through in a very im- 
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pressing list of color distinctions. The lower hall 
of this museum is used during the summer months 
as the reading, working and copying room. Here 
I met Mr. Juan Antonio Susto, Vice Consul of the 
Republic of Panama at Sevilla and special envoy 
Maximo Coiscou, Consul of the Dominican Re- 
public and Special Envoy to study at the Archives 
of the Indies. These estimable gentlemen aided 
me in unraveling the secrets of the fichero (index 
cards). The legajo, or protocos, dealing with the 
ecclesiastical regime of Panama were examined 
and to my great amazement there were in this lot 
some of the very papers and documents belong- 
ing to Francisco Xavier Luna y Victoria! There 
were the minutes taken to ascertain whether those 
who had opposed the newly elected Bishop were 
justified in their stand, and these papers duly at- 
tested. Several letters in the legible and flowing 
handwriting of the Bishop dealt with church mat- 
ters. And finally, there was the diploma, or Bull, 
on heavy parchment designating and certifying 
Francisco Xavier Luna y Victoria Bishop of Pan- 
ama, engrossed in Latin with the signature and 
large leaded seal of his Holiness the Pope. A 
very rare and precious privilege, indeed, to hold 
these doeuments. I was informed that when the 
learned Bishop died these papers had been gath- 
ered, sealed and remitted to the Archives. Beside 
the papers noted there were many holographs cov- 
ering the amenities of his pastoral charge. In 
one of the bundles there was a report by the 
Bishop of the priests and other religious clericals, 


E who has launched am airship on the sky, 
Defending man’s riparian rights to space, 
Has for his port no brief terrestrial place, 
No harbor but a dream to occupy, 
\o beacon but a star to pilot by, 
\o friends to wait him but the populace 
Of some far world to greet the finished race, 
No compass but the fortitude to die. 


There is no goal on earth for flying men, 
Whose mission is to link earth with the stars; 
There is no cargo worth the tragic quest 

But visions, sent to some far denizen 

Of Jupiter or some sage man of Mars; 

This is a fitting goal for man’s unrest. 
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Plus Ultra 


By Ernest Hartrsock 
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who were giving an account of their stewardship 
while at Panama and Truxillo in Peru. The then 
reigning king of Spain upon hearing of the ob- 
jections raised to the advancement of the Bishop 
had written him a letter in which he gave assur- 
ance of making representations in his behalf to 


His Holiness the Pope for his protection. This 
letter was also here fresh as the day it was gath- 


ered and put away in this remarkable Arcana. I 


have seen and handled the indusputable evidence 
of the attainment of a man of African descent, the 
founder by royal warrant from the King of Spain 
of the University of Saint Xavier, which flourished 
for many years in its benevolent services for hu- 
manity and ranked as one of the few that existed 
in those early days in America; a man who, 
against and in spite of all opposition, rose through 
his piety and hard work to one of the highest 
positions in the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 
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Il. 
And then when Alexander’s wish of old 
For many worlds to conquer, is outrun, 
And all the satellites of our dim sun 
Are joined as ancient prophets have foretold; 
When, through the chasm of ethereal cold 
The webs of travel have been brightly spun 
By supermen, and time is not yet done,— 
Today's brave heritage shall make men bold! 
For in that distant time new gods shall be, 
New universes past the eternal blue, 
Undreamed of planets circling suns more vast 
Than all our seers, though radiant-eyed, could see, 
Sublimer spheres than all our dreaming knew— 
And one fierce future greater than the past! 


By Grace Stone Coates 


N OT they are lost to faith who dream and 
yearn; 

Nor they whose torrent of devotion needs 
Abundant channels, wider than men’s creeds, 
For whom all truth is holy; minds that burn 
Against encroaching ignorance, and turn 

It backward inch by inch; whose ardor heeds 

Vo monitory bell or book or beads; 


Whose ritual of worship is: to learn. 


Be his the shame whose faith has grown so weak 
He dare not measure it against the ray 

Of reason whereby man is more than clod. 

Let him keep silence when his masters speak, 
Who, through the crucible’s exacting way, 

Are dedicating avenues to God. 
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| THE DARK TOWER 


HILE in Cleveland about a month ago we had an 
opportunity to visit the Karamu Theatre, the play- 
house of the Gilpin Players. Preparations were on for 
the production that afternoon of a phantasy, Hilga and the 
White Peacock, to be played by a group of children. We 
were unable to attend the play, but there was in the air 
a vibrant, enthusiastic eagerness that made one realize 
the seriousness with which this group was working out its 
particular vision. And now the Cleveland press for the 
past week has been lavishly encomiastic over the success 
of this little theatre cast in producing Paul Green's prize 
play, In Abraham’s Bosom. The achievement is the more 
signal in that this is the first of our Negro art theatres to 
be taken from its local theatre and housed for a legitimate 
run in the popular theatrical district. Under the direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Jelliffe, the Karamu Theatre since 
its inception eight years ago has presented sixty-four plays, 
culminating in the present run at the Little Theatre in 
Cleveland. The Cleveland press notices warrant the be- 
lief that their production of this famous play does not 
fall short of the memorable performances of Jules Bledsoe. 
Frank Wilson, Rose McClendon, Abbie Mitchell and 
others: and it would seem that new stars are swimming 
into our ken in the persons of Fitzhugh Woodford who 
plays Abraham McCranie and of Olive Hale who plays 
Goldie. 


“ MAN trained as these Louisiana planters had been 

could have pointed out among the streaming crowd 
of blacks, the bossals, as the Negroes born in Africa were 
called, and could even have differentiated between the 
various tribes—here a Bambara turkey-thief with long biue 
tattoo marks, swollen in the middle, running from his 
temples down his neck, there an Arada, savage, avaricious 
and a voodoo; Agonas, Socos. and Fantins who have the 
qualities in common of being proud warriors, capricious 
and unafraid of death; bloodthirsty Judas; Mandingues, 
cannibalistic but good workers, their front teeth filed to 
points; Bissagots and Sosos who in their own land had 
carried shields of bullet-proof elephant hide and there 
made good hunters and watchmen for their masters; gentle 
intelligent Mozambiques very black and given to consump- 
tion, whose tribe in days gone by supplied Asia, Abyssinia 
and Arabia with their eunuchs; and Congoes, who gave 
their name to the Place Congo, gay gentle, eaters of 
bananas, quick-witted, thick-lipped and lubric, lovers of 
song and dancing and preferred over all others as house 
servants. Black children of the Gold Coast, the 
Ivory Coast, the Grain Coast, the Pepper and the Mala- 
guette Coasts had been ravished to form this crowd.” .. . 


From the above description of a company of slaves 
gathered for holiday making at the market place in New 
Orleans, the American Negro of today may gather some 
faint idea of the various branches on his ancestral tree. 
The paragraph comes from Edward Larocque Tinker’s 
novel “Toucoutou” (Dodd Mead and Co.) Toucouteu is 
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the affectionate racial sobriquet which Clarcine a quad: on 
brought from Santo Domingo by her master during (he 
slave rebellion there, and settled in New Orleans g'\es 
to her daughter and that of Bazile Bujac, her mas'er, 
While in New Orleans Bazile succumbs a victim to ‘he 
yellow fever plague that infests the city, and the rest of 
the story concerns Clarcine’s efforts, supposedly prompted 
by a maternal desire to do her utmost for her child, to 
raise Toucootou, less familiarly known as Anastasie, white. 
Toucoutou is first sent to a convent school, the way to |er 
entrance having been paved by Clarcine’s sworn statement, 
abetted by a meretricious certificate, that Toucoutou is in 
orphaned white child left in her care. Toucoutou’s days 


at the convent, however, are brief, for she fails to a 
like a lady (probably due to her Negro blood) and is 
carted back to Clarcine in complete disgrace. Then Tou- 
coutou meets and falls) in love with Placide Taquin, a 
young Creole merchant, who marries her believing her 
white. The air about them is sinister with heavy implica- 
tions that one of Toucoutou’s remote ancestors was black. 
and that Zozo, the little Taquin heir, is accordingly taint- 
ed. Finally, Toucoutou aggravated by a jealous neighbor 
is foolhardy enough to resort to a court trial to prove 
her white origin. The final chapter finds Toucoutou, hav- 
ing been judged a Negro in court, setting out with Placide 
and Zozo for Havana to begin life anew. 

“Toucoutou” is a story of interesting atmosphere, and 
while some of its implications and assertions may rile 
the Negro reader, it is an artistically conceived and well 
written piece of work, which is far more praise than can 
justifiably be accorded to Frances Mocatta’s “The For- 
bidden Woman” (G. Howard Watt, New York) in which 
a similar theme is treated. The latter book is a fantastic 
unreal tale of how Heloise Michard met Paul Dundas, a 
young Southerner in New York, married him and went 
to Paris, repented of her deception, revealed her blood, 
and then feigned suicide obliterating herself completely 
from her lover's life in her fear that the child she was 
about to bear would (this always strikes us as silly) be 
black. The child Annette Duval grows into a beautiful 
imperious woman whose one desire is to be considered 
white; and her preoccupation with this idea seems much 
beyond the point, because all she needed to do as de- 
scribed in the story was to go her way. Paul Dundas has 
in the meantime married a querulous insipid childhood 
sweettheart from Sandyville, Georgia, and has died leaving 
her with two children, Mary Lou (a delicious Southern 
name) and a younger daughter. The story at this point be- 
comes acutely melodramatic in that Annette, made aware 
of her patrimony, threatens to expose her father’s widow 
as not lawfully married to him, and her white half sisters 
as illegitimate. Mary Lou to save the honor of her family 
then does an amazing thing when one considers the South- 
ern contention of an option on good manners, by palming 
Annette off as a white lady of quality en her and her 
mother’s life long English friends, the Avondales. Annette 
unscrupulous and ambitious marries Lord Archie Avondale, 
the son, although all the aflection she is capable of is 
centered in Cassius, a young mulatto concert singer, who 
is the one real character in the book, clinging to his black 
heritage ar something not to be denied but of which to 
prove the worth. The debacle ends with Lord Avondale’s 
discovery and horror and with Annette’s suicide. “The For- 
bidden Woman” is redolent with memories of Bertha Clay 
and Laura Jean Libbey in both content and style. 
Countee Cullen. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 
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FABULIST AND FELOSSOFER*—A REVIEW 

fPHE sharpness of sight and hearing and wit developed 

in newspaper work, Roark Bradford now devotes to 
writing about the Negro. His efforts in this genre have 
won a certain success, such as prize awards, and assign- 
ments to interpret the Negro character. It is time to 
evaluate this success. This book, being representative of 
his excellencies and defects, can well be examined. 

Ov Man Adam And His Chillen is, according to the 
colorful bookjacket a ‘darky preacher's version of the 
Bible told in his own words.’ Its sire is Uncle Remus; 
its uncle, Gonzales’ Aesop Along The Black Border, and 
its brother (ah, miscegenation!), Milt Gross’ Old Legends 
with Yiddish dressing for Nize Baby. The book is up- 
roariously funny. But our author will not be content. He 
wants to be profound. And right there, to steal some of 
his thunder—*Mas'r Roke Bradford bus’ his britches.’ 

For, with all of his command over Negro idiom, and 
his genuine power as a humorist, Mr. Bradford gives him. 
self away pathetically when he essays social philosophy. 
In the unnecessary but revelatory ‘Foreword’ he lives up 
with the old guard, despite occasional halfhearted attempts 
at fairness. But by this time we have surely stopped con- 
sidering it anomalous that an acquaintance with Negro 
speech and picturesque mannerism can be coupled with a 
misunderstanding of the Negro folk soul. 

The review must therefore be split. Is it because of 
the counter currents of racial streams, to paraphrase the 
author's social philosophy? Or the black lead in this 
white pencil? Be that as it may. The verdict is this. As 
a racial commentator Mr. Bradford's conclusions are trite 
dogmas, illogical justifications of prejudice. But as a 
racial observer and synthesizer of folk humor; “yo’ sho’ is 
a funny man, Mr, Bradford you had me laffin’ to ah 
neahly died.” 

There is perfect phrasing in these fables. The favorite 
stories are here. of the time ‘when de Lawd wawked de 
yearth like a natural man. Quotation to show the hilar- 
ious garbling of biblical events, the supplying of what has 
been arcana, the refurbishing of the long familiar legends 
would be impracticable. We have Eve chunking rocks at 
the snake until woman like she hit the apple tree; Noah 
who wanted two kegs of liquor to balance his ark, but 
who found that resorting to one made him see more snakes 
than he had granted passage; Sodom, ‘de meanest town 
which ever came down de pike’; all about the Potiphar 
scandal, with Joseph ‘hidin’ in de closet’; the big lodge 
where the by-laws are the ten commandments; the children 
in the wilderness. where Moses must keep them ‘to they 
learn how to take they time’ (one of the mottos of the 
book.) 

Every page has its laugh and its felicity of dialect. The 
whole beok is quotable. Samson sees a lion about to de- 
vour Delilah. “So de line didn’t git, and Samson jest 
reached over and grabbed him and wrung his neck like a 
chicken’s. So de gal sot up and bat her eyes a couple of 


’ 
‘ 


times, 


*O’ Man Adam And His Chillen, by Roark Bradford. 
Narper & Bros. New York, N. Y. $2.50. 
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“You sho is a stout man,” she said. “I bet you's old 
Samson hisse’f, aint you?” 

“Dat’s what de folks calls me,” say Samson. 

“I knowed hit de minute | laid my eyes on you,” say ‘de 
gal.’ “I say, ‘dat good lookin’ scound’el ain't nobody 
efn he ain't old Samson.’ And | be doggone efn I 
wan't right!” 

So Samson kind of stuck out his chist and strained at 
his arms to de muscles bulged and he strutted a little. 
“Yeah,” he says, “de people call me Samson, and I 
reckon I’m him.” 

These fables being in the realm of fairy-lore, escape I 
think the odium of bad taste or sacrilege. The preacher, 
in my humble opinion, who could have told these tales, 
never was, as yet, on land or sea. The genius of Negro 
speech and humor is here, but Mr. Bradford’s selective, 
synthetic genius is responsible. I cannot conceive of a 
preacher telling these tales, and I have been associated 
with them all my life. The book is a reductio ad absure 
dum of the anthropomorphic deity. 

These are apocalyptic books, with a vengeance, and the 
characters are not recognizable as any thing but amusing 
folk of Dixie. God, for instance, is cleverly drawn by the 
artist of the book as the traditional Southern colonel. 

And, alas, where the rub comes in, is that the foreword 
shows Mr. Bradford to be typically Bourbon. The Southern 
colonel has shaved his goatee and doffed his wide hat. But 
he’s there right on, damning with faint praise, damning 
outright, or glorifying the paganism and music of the 
masses, whose language he recognizes with Dunbar and 
Odum and Hughes as sheer poetry. 

His threefold division of the race into the Negro, the 
‘colored person’ and the ‘nigger’ is the conventional pigeon- 
holing of the Southern commentator on things racial. All 
that it seems to indicate is that one class of Negroes is 
judicial and self reliant; that one class is sensitive, in- 
tolerant and given over to fool prejudices, and that one is 
shiftless and vagabondish and likable; in short that the 
race exactly like any other race is gladly and sadly, com- 
posed of men and women. That we behave like human 
beings is no startling discovery. It might seem to be, how- 
ever, to some Columbus, of such a state, say, as Louisiana. 

The old counters, nearly worn through, are here. The 
‘Negro’ is respected because he will swap uncertain civil 
equality for happiness through economic independence. 
The ‘colored person generally inherits the weaknesses of 
both races, and seldom . . . the strength of either. He 
has the black man’s emotions and the white man’s in- 
hibitions. (Heaven help us, what are these?) My ignor- 
ance is hereby accounted for, ‘his soul is struggling in vain 
for something that he does not understand and he is 
bitter because he cannot grasp it....’ Race riots are not 
confined to the South. ‘The Nigger will lie about anything, 
if a lie seems more appropriate than the truth—The Negro 
distrusts inquisitiveness and shields himself with lies.’ 
(In other words the colored brother is ‘precisely lak an 
Ozark peckerwood, precisely lak a Babbitt, precisely lak 
our friends of Teapot Dome.’ etc., ad infinitum.) And of 
course, like a wheezy calliope, on the tail end of a parade, 
comes the plaintive sigh for ‘the tender grace of a day 
that is gone—The unfortunate part of it seems to be that 
something is being destroyed about him that cannot be re- 
placed! (Sho, Mr. Bradford. Whoops! ) 

Though the foreword appeared substantially once be- 
fore in the Forum, it seems a hasty, unconsidered affair. 
I can’t reconcile these sentences.—All my life I have been 
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puzzled by something in the Negro people. I believe I 
know them pretty well . .. J know pretty well what to ex- 
pect of them in any given set of circumstances, and 
I know enough not to be disappointed if they do the un- 
expected, which they usually do ... 1 know what to ex- 
pect of them, but I do not know why to expect it. (Too 
metaphysical for me. Please suh, unscrew the inscrut- 
able!) ‘One day I decide one thing about the Negro, 
what is in his mind, and the next day, something else 
seems to be the answer. We obviously caught Mr. 
Bradford on his offday. But he should not feel lone- 
some. As he is about the Negro, so I am about his 
sentences. Now I understand the drift, and then I 
don’t. 

When one disagrees with so much it is probably super- 
fluous to specify individual points of difference. But Mr. 
Bradford's ‘research’ must have been a bit A. W. Q. L. 
when he says this—“The story of the crucifixion, with the 
central character suffering death upon the cross, seems 
to be all wrong, it doesn’t appeal to his imagination — 
Well, well; with memories of worn black women melt- 
ing down as they heard Roland Hayes sing an old favor- 
ite ‘Cruxifixion’—with the line 

An’ he never said a mumblin’ word 
part of their folk idiom; with memories of ‘Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord” as vivid as those of any folk 
seng of my boyhood; all one can say is well, well... 

Whatever his final word may be so far our inter- 
pretations differ. I too have lived with my folk. Per- 
haps Mr. Bradford might say that living with anything 
is not warrant of knowing it, that there is more to un- 
derstanding than contact. Which, Mr. Bradford, is my 
point exactly. 

Oh, Marse Roke, take yo’ time. You mought be on yo’ 
road but you still got on mo’ ribber to cross. You gonter 
tell us what’s on our mind? You and who else? I heerd 
Lef'wing Gordon tell Mister Odum, “White man ignor- 
ant *bout colored folks. Don’t know nothin’. Mister Odum 
believe so, and Mister Odum know. You done said the 
same.” “Well,” say old King Pharaoh,” anybody which 
knows what I’m gonter do knows a heap mo’n me. Cause 
I don’t know myself, half de time”’ Now Miss Julie*, 
over in South Caline, she’s somp’n like. An’ ole Doc 
Adams*, He’s a moughty smaht man. Dey knows a heap. 
Dey knows ole man Page’s mouf ain't no bible, his words 
ain’t no pra’r book. Soap and water, Mas’r Roke, calf’s 
foot. Ole Uncle Ham had a heap o’chillens. All kinds. 
Remember, Mas’r Roke, and you'll be gitten dere some- 
day. But take you’ time. Man gotta learn how to take 
his time... 

*E. C. L. Adams. 

*Julia Peterkin. 

*Thos. Nelson Page. Sterling A. Brown 


Quicksand, by Nella Larsen. Alfred Knopf. $2.50. 


TT‘O tell the story of a cultivated and sensitive woman’s 

defeat through her own sex-desire is a difficult task. 
When the woman is a mulatto and beset by hereditary, 
social and racial forces over which she has little con- 
trol and into which she cannot fit, her character is so 
complex that any analysis of it takes a mature imagina- 
tion. This, I believe, Miss Larsen is too young to have. 
the book, Quicksand, is a first novel. The attempt is to 
present Helga Crane not as a young colored woman, but 
as a young woman with problems unique to her tempera- 
ment, and her background one largely of her own choice. 
Supposedly, save for a deep-rooted weakness, she has the 
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vitality to manipulate the machinery of her days. Bu: of 
this we are never quite convinced, As portrayed, the 
character is not quite of one pattern. Now it is He'ga, 
the aesthete, the impulsively intelligent girl whom we 
feel ; now it is Helga, the mulatto, suffering from an in. 
feriority complex about her mixed ancestry, her lack of 
social status. Since she is supposedly complex, her cliar. 
acter should be turned to us as a jewel of many facets, 
Instead we get it as a piece of bright red glass or as 
smoke-colored. 

Besides the difficulty of incomplete characterization 
there is the fault of fine-writing in the worst sense of 
that word, The opening paragraph is a good example of 
that elaborateness of uninteresting detail into which Miss 
Larsen plunges in order to assure us that her Helga is 
cultured and modern. 

“Helga Crane sat alone in her room, which at that 
hour, eight in the evening, was in soft gloom. Only a 
single reading lamp dimmed by a great black and red 
shade, made a pool of light on the blue Chinese carpet, 
on the bright covers of the books which she had taken 
down from their long shelves, on the white pages of the 
opened one selected, on the shining brass bowl crowded 
with many-colored nasturtiums beside her on the low 
table, and on the oriental silk which covered the stool 
at her slim feet. It was a comfortable room, furnished 
with rare ‘and intensely personal taste, flooded with 
Southern sun in the day, but shadowy just then with 
the drawn curtains and single shaded light. Large, too. 
So large that the spot where Helga sat was a small 
oasis in a desert of darkness. And eerily quiet.” 

Born of a Danish mother and a colored father, an out- 
cast from the American branch of her mother’s family 
and a curiosity to the Danish branch, educated carefully 
by a pitying uncle, Helga has decided to devote her life 
to the betterment of her father’s race. For this purpose 
she has become a teacher in Naxos, the most advanced 
of the Negro schools. For this reason, likewise, she has 
engaged herself to James Vayle. a young man of acknowl- 
edged social position in the settlement there. She wants 
a place in life, and social position, and work. But her 
mind is too keen to accept the patronizing attitude of 
the leaders in education, and her adjustment to the en- 
vironment impossible; therefore she hreak< with it. 

In Chicago she suffers only a brief time from poverty 
and rejection and then becomes the companion of a lec- 
turer on race problems. This older woman befriends her. 
finds her a congenial position in a New York insurance 
company for colored people and leaves her in a delight- 
ful social background and living with her own niece, 
Anne Grey. 

In New York the problems are few. She moves among 
Harlem’s most intellectual people. Her aesthetic sensi- 
bilities have full play in Anne’s charming home. “Bon. 
neted old highboys, tables that might be by Duncan 
Phyfe, rare spindle-legged chairs. and others whose lad- 
der backs gracefully climbed the delicate wall-panels” 
and “Anne, herself, pretty maybe, brownly beautiful— 
with the face of a golden Madonna grave and calm and 
sweet, with shining black hair and eyes.” These facts 
of daily life gave Helga freedom. She seems about to 
decide upon a suitable marriage to a properly wealthy 
man when restlessness again grips her and luck flies into 
her hands. She receives five thousand dollars from a 
penitent uncle and decides to leave Harlem. Reveling in 
the thought, she chooses a dress to announce her plan: 

“What should she wear? White? No, everybody 
would, because it was hot. Green? She shook her head, 
Anne would be sure to. The blue thing. Reluctantly 
she decided against, it; she loved it but she had worn it 
so often. There was that cobwebby black net touched 
with orange, which she had bought last spring in a fit of 
extravagance and never worn because on getting it home 
both she and Anne considered it too decollete, too outre. 

She was going “because there were moments when it was 
as if she were shut up, boxed with hundreds of het 
race, closed up with that something in the racial char- 
acter which had always been, to her. inexplicable, alien.” 

In Copenhagen, Frau Dahl (her aunt treats her like an 
exotic doll, dresses her and parades her and puts her in 
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the marriage market. Whea an excellent offer comes 
from a Danish artist, Helga refuses it. Another flight 
and she is back at Anne’s wedding to Dr, Anderson. Dr. 
Anderson, first met as Helga’s principal in Naxos, has 
moved shadow-like through the pages. Helga has al. 
ays shown some slight interest in him. But nothing 
has prepared us for the sudden shift in her that comes 
now. There is a silly incident. Dr. Anderson, in his 
cups, embraces her. When he formally apologizes, she, 
realizing that she wants him, slaps him for his conven- 
tionality. Suddenly all the forces of passion are loose 
in her. Finding no outlet, she turns to revivalistic religi- 
on of a stupid sort, then, more illogically, to a flabby, 
dull minister who happens to take her home from the 
church meeting. Having given herself to him, she mar 
ries him with a certain exultation in her own power. 

She is, of course, lost. As a minister's wife she can 
for a time be pleased with her “status” (a bit pitiful, 
but certain). For a time she has drugged peace in the 
flesh. Then come children, weariness, serious illness. 
She is brought back to living to discover her mistake and 
her hatred of her husband. She makes many resolu- 
tions for freeing herself only to discover her body laden 
with a fifth child. The end is, I suppose, a sordid death. 

But in none of the latter Helga have we found any 
particular meaning. If she was at all the young woman 
of the first of the book, she cannot be the older woman 
of the latter half. There is no continuity of develop- 
ment, no wholeness here. 

Miss Larsen writes a little too carefully of the objec- 
tive evidences of culture and too carelessly of the refine- 
ment within the woman herself. We are told again and 
again that Helga is restless, unhappy, passionate, but 
we don’t believe it until, arbitrarily, Miss Larsen intro- 
duces proofs of action. 

Quicksand is, for all this eomment, a good tale, and 
a good first novel. Miss Larsen’s prettiness of style may, 
with more writing, become power. She will undoubtedly 
learn a more effectual working out of laws of cause and 
event within characters. She has already the ability to 
interest us in her people and their problems. 

But she has not in this first book anything of the usual 
richness and fullness of character presentation, or the 
zestful interest in life in Harlem that other novelists of 


Negro life have given us. 
Eda Lou Walton. 


Safari—By Martin Johnson, G. P. Putnma’s Sons, $5.00. 


“ ORDS have atmosphere and mystic values. Abys- 

sinia, for example, is one of them. Africa is an- 
other. Africa has an exciting, desperate, thrilling con- 
notation.” 

All this is preliminary to stating my own enthusiasm 
for the motion pictorial future of Africa which now is 
clearly the “star” continent of screen adventurers. 

Surely, in “Safari.” Mr. Johnson has made an excellent 
beginning in the film sagas of Africa. Safari—evidently 
meaning a camera expedition—is the story  { the ex- 
periences of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson in their reel-taking 
of African wild-life. The pictures more than justify the 
author’s enthusiasm for the screen values of the Dark 
Continent. Tanganyika and Kenya Colony of British 
East Africa are known as the hunters’ paradise. Un- 
doubtedly they are the artists’, as well, for nature is here 
portrayed in stately beauty. So clear, so vital are the 
picture that we have a sense of intimacy with this far 
off land and its jungle dwellers. 

To add to this feeling of close acquaintance there are 
interesting comments on this “wilderness folk.” Mr. 
Johnson writes: “certainly the elephant is no fool. He 
attends to his own business and lets other creatures se- 
werely alone. He leads a quiet family life. And he does 
pot prey on the land or lives of other species.” 

“Surely the pervading wisdom of the Universe slipped 
a cog when the wretched giraffe was allowed to wan- 
der into the African den of lions among which it leads 
its guileless life. It cannot fight, run, cry out nor hide 
well enough to escape its bloodthirsty enemies. I think 
it was Conrad who once said the best way to deal with 
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injustice was to ignore it. This is what the giraffe does. 
He accepts the injustice of his fate with a dignity and 
gentleness that are worthy of the best traditions of a 
gentleman.” 

“The camel is a peevish old woman; the elephant a 
scholarly gentleman; the giraffe a born aristrocat; the 
lion a sportsman; zebras are just plain rowdies: the 
ostrich is a bully; the leopard an assassin . . . a hyena is 
a coward and a sneak . . . the African wart hog is just 
plain pig . . . the rhinoceros is a big, fat, stupid old 
idiot . . . the hippopotamus can be personified only as 
the sort of fat fellow who sits on the back porch with- 
out his collar of hot afternoons while his wife takes in 
washing for a living . . . the African wild buffalo is ex- 
actly like a man who is always being stampeded by the 
latest rumor. .. .” 

It is quite obvious that the author’s main interest and 
understanding are of the animals he knows and pictures 
so well. He quite frankly confesses . . . “I think our 
most difficult problem was to understand the workings 
of the native mind.” This understanding was limited by 
ar. attitude, kindly and patronizingly revealed in the 
title of a chapter about the natives—“Little Half-Brother 
of the Elephants.” 

Evidently some of our African cousins show a whole- 
some contempt for the white man’s trappings, for “they 
do not seem to envy us any product of our civilization. 
Except for wages sometimes, fresh meat or a cigarette, 
the white man has nothing that the black man desires.” 

While the next observation may be true of some of the 
African laborers, it is questionable in regard to such 
tribes as the Zulus, Herreros, Masai and numerous others. 
“The black man seldom attacks a white man. In Africa 
is just isn’t done. Every tribe seems to take for granted 
Caucasian superiority. Indeed, so thoroughly is it rec- 
ognized that the native is just a little scornful when the 
white man fails in anything he tries to do. though none 
of the miracles his master performs seem to impress him.” 

Since Safari is a story of animal life it is too much 
te expect an account of human psychology, yet the au- 
thor writes . . . “And often I tried to sound the boys 
out, to delve into the dark chambers of the brains of 
these people who have been sun-baked for centuries into 
indolence and stupidity and who have been rendered hope- 
less by constant oppressions from Northern tribes and 
too often from the white traders, to say nothing of gen- 
erations of slave hunters before them. It is not all their 
fault!” 

Such screen epics these soundings would make! 


Layle Lane. 


Farth, by Em Jo Basshe. Macaulay, New York. 


ARTH is a play which tells the story of the religious 

mania of colored folk. It describes the frenzy of a 
group of primitive Negroes who fluctuate between Chris- 
tianity and Voodooism. And it is based upon the concep- 
tion that the pulsations of their lives are occasioned by 
the swing of their bodies rather than by any quirks of 
the mind. 

Consequently it comes perilously near being incompre- 
hensible. This despite the fact that there are moments 
of drama which are unquestionably effective. Either 
these simple folk should be accounted less tragic or they 
should be accredited with some mental powers. 

The reason may be, on the part of this reader, that he 
wants to object to a certain patronizing attitude toward 
the Voodoo science. If the reports from Suriname and 
West Africa are true, if by any chance there is a strange 
efficacy in this traditional magic which raises it above 
mere superstition—then Earth has lost its point. 

That the subject offers fine opportunity for dramatic 
treatment there can be no doubt. Remember “The Dyb- 
buk”. Treated with poetic respect the religious beliefs 
of these people also may yet prove surpassingly beautiful. 

In his introduction to the book Eric Walrond shows 
himself a genius of tact. With never a shadow of com- 
mittal as to the merits of the play itself he does his assign- 
ment very neatly. Arna Bontemps 
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THE NEGRO IN THE FIELD OF DRAMA 


By Rowena WoopuaM JELLIFFE 


| raed years ago, when I first became associated with a 

Negro Little Theatre group, the attitude of the group 
itself was about as follows. All the players wanted to 
play leading roles, it was almost impossible to do a play 
which had in it the character of a maid or any person ol 
lowly state because no one would play such parts, the part 
of a villain was popular so long as he was not a Negro 
villain, and every one wanted a part which allowed them 
to wear pretty clothes and appear to good advantage. The 
audience attending and supporting the players demanded 
something at which they could laugh, and refused to pay 
more than twenty-five cents for that privilege. In other 
words the actor was interested in drama because it gave 
an opportunity for pleasant exhibitionism and the audience 
only when it told a good joke. 

Both actors and audience were emphatically opposed 
to Negro plays and thought them highly degrading to their 
race. There have come amazing changes, the group lead- 
ing the way and the audience lagging some little dis- 
tance behind on the new course but nevertheless follow- 
ing. Three years ago the group chose to try a Negro 
play. We were praised and condemned for doing it, but 
somehow the praise rang louder in our ears than the damn- 
ing. And so we continued, with the result that our 
Negro plays became extremely popular and brought a 
largely increased audience which is now about half colored 
and half white. 

I believe that in Negro life and tradition we have the 
richest ingredient in our national drama both as material 
for the writer and medium for the actor. The objection 
on the part of the Negro to the prevalence of the folk 
play in the field of Negro drama is, I think, based on a 
misunderstanding of the present flare for the Negro play. 
White America, becoming pressed for spiritual elbow 
room and weary of its mechanical way of life, has turned 
with genuine appreciation to the drama of the folk level. 
That the Negro happens most admirably to supply that 
need, both as source material and interpreter, is a for- 
tunate happenstance for the Negro race. That the pres- 
ent flare bespeaks directly a primary interest in the Negro 
as such is not true. White America going to the theatre 
would be no more interested in Negro life on the sophis- 
ticated level than in their own life on the same level. 
Certain it is that as a result of the Negro folk play there 
has come an incalculable increase of appreciation of the 
Negro as an artist, and consequently a new social ap- 
praisal. 

Of the three classes of theatricals: musical comedy, 
professional drama and the tributary theatre, it seems to 
me that at the present time musical comedy is the hope- 
lessly decrepit member of the trio. Its stock has run so 
thin that one wonders that it has the audacity to lift its 
head at all. Only the unfailing vitality of its actors gives 
it sufficient strength to sing its several pitiful swan songs. 
Surely the Negro has something better to offer in the 
field of musical comedy. I look for it to burst forth in 
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some new and far more vital form. This may be the next 
significant development. The professional drama is in a 
most wholesome state; vital, strong and unafraid. But 
that the professional drama has to do with the Negro at 
all today is probably due to having tested its strength 
and its beauty in the tributary theatre. The tributary 
theatre, daring to experiment, should have the credit for 
bringing the Negro play upon the American stage. 

The primary consideration of the Negro dramatist and 
the actor alike should be for the art of the theatre. So 
ciological considerations should be secondary. Nor should 
the theatre be considered a medium of propaganda. Undue 
concern about putting the best racial foot foremost should 
be forgot. I believe that the Negro artist achieves in the 
field of drama in about the proportion to which he is 
able to escape the bonds of race consciousness, Then is 
he able, having acquired the necessary perspective, to port- 
ray and interpret the life and mood of his race beauti- 
fully and truly. 

Perhaps the chief talent which the Negro actor brings 
to the art of the theatre is his peculiar quality of motor- 
ness, his extraordinary body expressiveness, which more 
than compensates for the degree of facial expression 
which is lost to an audience (in comparison with white 
actors) due to a darker skin coloring. Next in line in hi= 
assets I would list his sense of rhythm, manifest in his 
movement and his diction alike, and his never failing 
vitality. 

The picture building quality of Negro dialect, its ryth- 
mic rise and fall, the earthy quality of Negro folk life; 
these are things with which the writer of Negro plays 
may work. They are, I believe, rare thread for his fabric. 
We have probably seen but the beginning of the Negro 
play. 

| have been deeply interested in what the Negro can 
de with so-called white plays. Such plays as “Sun-Up 
and “Icebound” have been most successfully done by 
Negro groups. These plays, handled by Negro artists, 
become a new creation, they take on a new and beautiful 
quality which comes to them from the Negro’s particular 
dramatic stock. I consider this a valuable contribution. 
In view also of the great common denominator in all folk 
plays, I believe that folk plays of all groups can be 
creditably done by any group which can move freely and 
sincerely in any folk lore. 

I expect that more and more we shall see white groups 
everywhere doing Negro plays wiht some credit. The 
exchange should be equally valuable when Negroes under- 
take to interpret the drama of other groups. While it will 
probably be true that Irish artists can always do Irish 
plays best and Russians best interpret Russian plays, and 
Negroes be most convincing in Negro plays, I believe that 
in the stimulation and versatility which comes from the 
exchange of dramatic medium, just as the traveler in a 
foreign country can sometimes see beauty in surroundings 
to which the native has become dulled, other dramatic 
gifts may pick up new high lights which native talent 
fails to catch. This will probably be the opportunity of 
the tributary and not the professional theatre. 
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HAs THE NEGRO A PLACE IN THE THEATRE? 


By Jutes BLepsoe 


HERE has been a steady growth of interest in the Negro 
in the Theatre. His histrionic ability is being recog 
nized by the powers that be; not because of benevolence, 
but because the nature of things has decreed that a new 
element, a new theme be brought into the Theatre tu 
attract the attention of a public that was fast growing 
weary of certain forms of entertainment. 

Writers, novelists, playwrights and producers are just 
beginning to appreciate the vast and fertile field of drama 


existent in Negro life. 

The Negro’s every move is filled with drama from the 
time of his inception to the grave. Persecutions, economic 
slavery and hardships of every nature, all these do strike 
the chords of pity, remorse and sometimes despair in the 
heart of the Black Man, and at once set his emotional! 
spirit into play; sometimes expressed in the Spiritual Song 
of sorrow and religious hope and often he is assailed by 
that type of melancholia that makes the brother break 
forth in a fit of that “Indigo song”, called the “Blues”. 


Every creature tries to escape its plight by either fight- 
The Negro, by swinging the pen- 


ing within or without. 
He tries to outrun his 


dulum in the opposite direction. 
shadow by breaking into frenzied laughter, by wild and 
tempestuous dancing, as exemplified by the “Charleston” 
and other break-downs, and very often humor comes to his 
rescue; the kind that would make the very Fates them- 
selves laugh. 

All these characteristics are the materia Theatrical; 
hence the excursion into our habitat for things native 
end unexplored. 

The Negro as an idiom is and has been an always de- 
pendable means of sure fire entertainment. Negro ragtime 
and dance steps have revolutionized the musical comedy 
and vaudeville stage. (1 mean American). His manner- 
isms and nuances are employed to great advantage. All 
a mediocre white comedian has to do is blacken his face 
and at once he becomes a success in mimicry. Jazz is 
itself a reversion to primitive African rhythms, having been 
born in and introduced by the American Negro. 

I cite all these instances merely to show that the Black 
Brother has his place and belongs in the Theatre by the 
process of natural selection. It is gratifying to see a 
goodly number of intelligent Negroes emerging into this 
field. For we must prove by the excellence of the many, 
rather than that of the few, that we as a race “Got Wings” 
and expect to use them to fly to the heights of histrionic 
art. 

It is up to the few of us that have gotten past the 
sentinels at the gate, to fling the gates wide open for our 
successors, 

Once the ambitious educated Negro youth turns his 
steps toward the Theatre as a profession not to be con- 
sidered too lightly. and revels in it as he does in the pro- 
fessions of Medicine and law; we shall find ourselves 
able to run the whole gamut of the Theatre and be thor- 
oughly capable of doing the finer things of the stage, 
whether it be uttering the classic lines of Shakespeare or 
chanting the masters of song in a manner befitting only 


the Gods. 
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MR. PEABODY ON THE PULLMAN PORTERS 


(A Letter to the Nashville Globe) 
June 9, 1928. 
To The Editor: 

Some one has kindly sent to me a copy of your issue 
of May 25th with the prominently featured statement 
by Mr. Henry Pope Jr., setting forth the facts respecting 
the Pullman Company’s early interest in the employment 
of the Negro to man its sleeping cars with porters and 
other employees. As | have been familiar with the Pull- 
man car service for more than half a century and have 
been closely related to educational opportunities and 
facilities for the Negro Race, | am venturing to write 
to you briefly respecting the reaction of a friend to Mr. 
Pope’s argument. 

It is, of course, true that Mr. Pullman was considerate 
and active in aiding the Negro to fit himself fer this em- 
ployment and he deserves all due credit for his friendli- 
ness and fine expression of sympathy but that was nearly 
a half century ago, at the time when Mr. Pullman was. 
as a wise developer of a new business, seeking for the 
best possible demonstration of the advantages to travel- 
lers of using his notable invention which has proven of 
such world-wide service. It may be well said that in no 
single particular was Mr. Pullman’s foresight and busi- 
ness acumen of greater importance to himself and the 
stockholders of the Pullman Company than in his true 
selection of the very best material possible from which 
to develop and educate a staff of loyal and naturally re- 
fired and gentlemanly employees. I venture to assert 
that a not inconsiderable factor in the successful evolu. 
tion of the Pullman service has been this choice by Mr. 
Pullman of the Negro as the best material for this not- 
able service. 

I have been travelling on railroads, using Pullman cars 
for well nigh the entire period of their existence so that 
I have come in contact with thousands of individual por- 
ters. | have taken pains to think over during recent 
years the quality of the service rendered to passengers in 
the Pullman cars by these efficient representatives of the 
organization. I have not been able to recall as many 
as five instances of lack of courtesy and consideration on 
the part of a Negro porter on these cars. On the con- 
trary, I have observed continually the easy grace and 
true refinement with which I am served by these gen- 
tlemen of a Race peculiarly Christian in their exhibition 
of good manners. 

I think, therefore, it may be well said that the extra- 
ordinary prosperity which has resulted to the stockhold- 
ers of the Pullman Company is due in no small degree 
to the fine quality of service rendered by the Negro race 
as vorters, waiters, etc. Might it not properly be asked 
of Mr. Pope and other objectors to the effort to have a 
larger portion of the Pullman prosperity shared by those 
gentlemen who have rendered such constant and efficient 
service why it is that the Pullman Company has never 
used the Negro as a conductor? I know it has relation 
to the race segregation which is, alas, so related to the 
prejudice and ignorance of the White people of this coun- 
try. but is it not true that if the Pullman Company, with 
such a record of service and such an impregnable posi- 
tion, had put all of its power back of a proposal to use 
the Negro as conductors of its cars and to advance him 

in the rank of service to a greater degree. they would 
have performed a service of incalculable value as to the 
vital race relations issue which is one of the critical fac- 
tors in our moder development of international rela- 
tions? I do not mean to argue the question although 
as a railroad official for many years and closely related 
as a banker, to the operation of railroad cars and trains. 
I am of the opinion that a vast service which might have 
been rendered, has been passed by by the Pullman Com- 


any. 
I do not believe in strikes. I am proud to believe that 
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the enlightened followers of Jesus Christ should always 
be Pacifists and, therefore, opposed to every phase of 
warfare. I am very clearly of the opinion that the Pull- 
man Company has failed in an important social economic 
service which its extraordinary prosperity placed it in a 
position to render not merely to the Negro men in its 
employment but to the whole people of this country, for 
its opportunity for an effective education in the matter of 
race prejudice was and is exceptional. It is a matter for 
daily observation that the Pullman Company does not 
pay as employer what every one admits to be the full 
value of the service rendered to its patrons by its por- 
ters. The Pullman Company manifestly relies upon the 
tips which the passenger is expected to give to its porters 
to enable them to have the bare living which is all that 
average tips and wages mean. I may say, as a citizen 
interested in public affairs for a half century, it is my 
deliberate judgment that a properly constituted labor 
board should be in position.to present to the Pullman of- 
ficials, in such public fashion as to develop an effective 
public sentiment, all the facts relating to the service ren- 
dered by the Pullman porters to the employers who con- 
tract, upon receiving the Pullman car fare to give special 
attention to the occupants of a seat or berth. It can be 
rightly shown that the percentage paid by the _ pur- 
chaser of a short trip seat to the#porter is considerable 
higher than the percentage paid by the holder of a jong 
trip seat. This is an economic injury in the matter of 
the education of the public which is a feature of cor- 
porate obligation which is too often ignored by the man- 
agers of the franchise granted by the states for the re- 
lease of personal liability and many other advantages 
shown to corporations through the modern _ legisiative 
trend of consideration of the powerful. 

I venture to express the hope that the high civic spirit 
of consideration shown by the Brotherhood of Pullman 
Porters in yielding se promptly to the advice of Mr. 
Green, President of the Federation of Labor, to call off 
or defer the proposed strike, may make its due impres- 
sion upon the Pullman officials and others who may have 
relation to a proper adjustment of the question of 
righteous wages between the Pullman employer and the 
employee who renders such rarely complete service. 

I am 
Very truly yours, 
George Foster Peabody, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


We note with interest that Edwin D. Johnson writing 
in the June number of Opportunity states that the 
Negro theatre as an Art Theatre does not exist.. — “It 
is not even in sight.” We believe that the “Allied Arts 
Centre” in Boston as represented by our “Allied Art Play- 
ers” will prove to be an art theatre of consequence. At 
present, we are very much “in sight,” in that we are at 
the close of a successful season of “Studio” plays and 
one dramatic performance for the public-at-large, which 
drew a capacity undience drawn from the art-loving and 
cultured Boston patronage. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Maud Cuney-Hare. 


THE “FLYER” 

(Continued from Page 206) 
how everybody looked at everybody else so inno- 
cently that Sunday morning. as if to sav, “Well 
who would a thought it?” when all the time they 
were chuckling inwardly, and overflowing with 
malicious pleasure. The blood went racing through 
his brains. A solution to the perplexing situation 
required calm thought. 

He drew out his door key violently, only to find, 
on turning the knob, that he had gone out and left 
the door unlocked. “Yoh sho mus be woried. 
son,” he said to himself in an ineffective attempt 
at humorous cynicism. “Calm yohself.” And as 
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he opened the door, a gleam of light from the 
kitchen struck his eyes. Lawd, he had even for- 
gotten to put the light out. Well. ... 

“Who dat,” came a nervous voice from the rear, 
and Tim stopped short. Could it be... . ? 

‘Tim?” 

“Bessie?” 

He hesitated a few moments to collect himse!f. 
Then, removing his coat and hat, he walked with 
calm steps back to the kitchen. A crisp odorifev- 
ous smell, and a gush of warm air greeted his 
entry. At the stove Bessie, in her usual house 
dress, was making coffee. 

“Wat you waste al dat meat fuh, Tim? Ef ah 
had known you was comin’ back so soon ah sho 
wouldn't a gone from dis house... . Wast’n all 
dat meat.” 

“Thought ah was hungrier’n ah was.”. . . Should 
he ask her where she had been for such a long 
time? No, let her tell him herself. 

“You know, sistah Saunders done passed away 
dis evn. Ah been ovah dah help’n sence yestiddy. 
Funr’l tomorrow.” 

“Poor ole soul! . . . Say, leh me try a cup o 
dat coffee, will yuh?” 


HEALTH OF THE NEGRO 


(Continued from Page 200) 

paying plan, of charging what the service costs. It 
is only through widespread cooperative effort that 
the problem of adapting medical service to the 
economic condition of the patients can be solved. 

In conclusion, I would like to say a word with 
regard to the attitude and, in fact, the obligation 
which the white race must assume in the campaign 
for better health which is to be carried on during 
the next three or four decades among Negroes. 
The Negro will need the cooperation and encour- 
agement of his white neighbors more and more. 
There must be a warmer and more cordial rela- 
tionship established between the two peoples; 
otherwise, the difficulties may be too great to over- 
come. I can well understand the sense of futility 
and discouragement which Negro leaders must 
sometimes have felt in the face of the opposition 
which they have met and the huge difficulties they 
have had to overcome. Where housing and living 
conditions are bad, where opportunities of em- 
ployment are distinctly limited, where educational 
facilities provided by the community are poor, 
health conditions will continue to be undesirable 
and little can be accomplished by the medical 
profession, even if it be enlightened. These limi- 
tations which have cramped the life of the colored 
people must be raised. Fortunately, there are 
already indications of a real improvement in the 
situation. The Negro must share to a greater degree 
in the prosperity of the country so that the great 
mass of colored people may enjoy a higher stan- 
dard of living, increased opportunities for self- 
improvement and for the enjoyment of leisure 
more wisely spent. The attitude of the two races 
toward each other still needs adjustment, but with 
mutual respect and good will the difficult problems 
of racial cooperation will be accomplished. 
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AMES LESESNE WELLS whose wood cut illustration 

provides this month's cover for Opportunity, and 
whose work was used similarly for our April number, 
is a young Negro artist now residing in Buffalo. His 
interest in paintng began when, as a student at the 
Florida Normal and Industrial Institute, he won several 
local prizes and later two prizes at the Florida State 
Fair. He left Florida with the intention of attending 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, but felt that the 
opportunities for artistic development were greater in New 
York. Accordingly he postponed his entrance to Lin- 
coln until three years later, the interim being taken up 
with study at the National Academy of Design in New 
York, and under the private instruction of Mr. George 
Laurance Nelson, portraitist. Mr. Wells spent two years 
at Lincoln, transfering after that period to Teachers’ 


College, Columbia University where he received his B. S. 


degree. 
His work has been exhibited at the 135th Street Library 


in New York, The Holtz Gallery, Philadelphia; Ander- 
son’s Gallery, New York; and at Butler's Art Museum, 
Youngstown, Ohio. In all these exhibitions paintings were 
featured, it being less than a year since Mr. Wells turned 
to wood cuts as a medium. One of his designs was adapt- 
ed to a stage setting for the pageant “Ethiopia at the 
Bar of Justice” when given in Buffalo. 

Mr. Wells is now most interested in the uses to which 
woodcuts, a form of art dating back as far as 1400 A. D., 
can be put. He is especially interested in the adaptation 
of woodcut to commercial design. Before pointings es- 
tablished their vogue with private individuals, the wood- 
cut was used for wall decorations and as mementoes of 
religious festivals. The development of the art has evolved 
a varied application for it, woodcuts now having a part in 
almost every phase of graphic art. They are used as 
book decorations, for textile designs, as illustrations, as 
magazine covers, for holiday greetings, posters, and wall 
decorations. 

The wood cuts of Mr. Wells are designed to emphasize 
the decorative. He is chiefly concerned with this phase 
and with the potentialties of wood cuts for producing 
patterns. His primary aim is to compose units within 
which are inclosed a fine relationship of line, tone and 
color, wherever color is used. At other times he is 
mainly concerned with pictorial effects, with the por 
trayal of some emotion, or with the interpretation of 


some mood. 
* 

Donald Jeffrey Hayes, the young Negro poet, now re- 
siding in Chicago, belongs to the versatile group of our 
younger artists, being both a poet and the possessor 
of a fine baritone voice. Through the patronage of 
the Alpha Culture Club of Chicago, the Flying Squadron 
Auxiliary of the N. A. A. C. P., the Art and Literature 
Department of the Northern Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and Friends of Negro Art he was recently presented in a 
reading and recital at the Abraham Lincoln Centre. 

* 


The Newton Station of the Los Angeles, California Po- 
lice Department, with a 75 per cent Negro personnel, has 
the best record of efficiency in crime suppression of any 
other station in the city, and its head, Capt. L. L. Me- 
Cleary, has proved a very efficient official in this capacity. 
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George R. Arthur 

George R. Arthur, for more than sixteen years Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Wabash Avenue Y. M. C. A. in 
Chicago, has resigned that post in order to fill an im- 
portant position with the Julius Rosenwald Foundation. 
Mr. Arthur's many years of apt and energetic service with 
the Y. M. C. A. makes him admirably equipped for the 
work in the enlarged field offered him by his new posi- 
tion. He is the nephew of Noah D. Thompson, business 
manager of OpportUNITY. 

The class of 1931 of Connecticut College for women at 
New London, Connecticut, has bestowed one of its high- 
est and most conspicuous honors on Miss Lois Taylor, 
one of the colored members of the class in designating 
her to write the Freshman Class Play. The play The 
Magic Flute, was given on the schoo] campus by mem- 
bers of the class, and the Connecticut College News com- 
mends the class for its happy thought in assigning the 
writing of the play to Miss Taylor. Miss Taylor is al- 
ready known to Opportunity readers through her verses 
that we have carried. 


The 1928-29 Bulletin of the University of Cincinnati 
contains announcements of the following Fellowships for 
social service work: 

Fellowships With the Associated Charities: 

The Associated Charities of Cincinnati announces four 
Fellowships to be available for the year 1928-29 for stu- 
dents specializing in case work. Each of these carries an 
award of $600 for ten months’ period from September 1st 
to July lst. Two of these are intended for students 
in social work among Negroes. 

Fellowship with the Catholic Charities: 

The Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati 
announces two fellowships to be available for the year 
1928-29 for students specializing in case work. Each of 
these carries an award of $600 for a ten months’ per- 
iod, from September Ist to July Ist. Persons receiving 
these appointments will be considered as members of the 
staffs of the respective organizations beginning Sep- 
tember Ist. After the opening of the school year in Sep- 
tember they will carry the regular assignment of from 15 
to 24 hours per week of supervised field work required 
of all candidates for the Certificate. Both the Associated 
Charities and the Catholic Charities ask that the person 
who accepts a Fellowship will do so with a willingness to 
give them an option on his or her services for a period 
of one year following the completion of the course as 
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members of their regular staffs upon salary. One of these 
is intended for a Negro Catholic social worker. 

Fellowships With Agencies Engaged in Colored Social 
Work: 

The Women’s Missionary Society of the Cincinnati 
Presbytery announces two Fellowships to be available for 
the year 1928-29 for students specializing in social work 
among Negroes. Each of these carries an award of $500 
for the ten months’ period from September Ist to July Ist. 
The persons receiving these appointments will carry on 
part of their field work in connection with the Carmel 
(Colored) Presbyterian Church or other agencies engaged 
in Colored social work, from 15 to 24 hours per week. 
These appointments are made upon the joint recommenda- 
tions of the Women’s Missionary Society, the Negro Civic 
Welfare Association, and the Department of Sociology of 
the University of Cincinnati. In addition to these, one 
of the above mentioned Fellowships with the Associated 
Charities is intended for work among Negroes. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the National 
Urban League, sailed for Europe on Saturday, June 16th, 
for the purpose of attending two international conferences 
—one in Cambridge, England, June 27th to July 3rd, and 
the other in Paris, July 9th to 14th. The conference in 
Cambridge is the International Association for the Study 
and Improvement of Human Relations and Conditions in 
Industry... The one in Paris is the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work, a part of the Social Work Fort- 
night at which delegates will be present from all over 
the world. Mr. Jones was one of ten distinguished social 
workers selected by the Executive Board of the National 
Conference of Social Work to represent America at this 
conference. He goes on the Rochambeau and will re- 
turn about August 15th on the Ile de France. He is to 
be accompanied by his wife, Mrs. Blanche R. Jones and 
his mother, Mrs. Rosa Kinckle Jones, who has just re- 
tired as Teacher Emeritus of Music after forty years 
of service at Hartshorn College, Richmond, Virginia. 

In Mr. Jones’ absence his responsibilities will be as- 
sumed by T. Arnold Hill, Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations of the National Urban League, and 
Mrs. Philitus W. Joyce who for ten years has been sec- 
retary to Mr. Jones and has had charge of the oflice 
management. 

In addition to France and England, Mr. Jones will 
visit Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium and possibly Northern Africa. 
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Those who have visited Grace Congregational Church 
in New York City, where the Rev. A. C. Garner is pas- 
tor, and who “listened in” to the Negro Achievement 
Hour over station W A B C on the evening of April 12, 
know something of the splendid musical attainments of 
Hugo Bornn, a young pianist and organist residing in 
New York City. Bornn was graduated from the piano 
department of the Institute of Musical Art on June 4. 
completing four years of study of piano and composition 
in which he maintained a high average and was granted 
a scholarship for the last year of work. During his term 
at the Institute he found time to devote to composition. 
and at one of the Institute recitals movements from his 
“French Suite” were performed by an advanced stu- 
dent. His “Song of the Siren,” for piano, has been well 
received on several occasions by radio and _ concert-hall 
audiences. For the past nine months he has been the 
organist at Grace Congregational Church .and it is large- 
ly through his capable musicianship and cooperation that 
the choir of that church has become one of the best in 
the city. Bornn sailed for his home in St. Thomas, V. I.. 
recently with the expectation of returning to New York 
in the fall—to resume his post as organist and to pur- 
sue graduate work in composition, as well as some devo- 
tion to concert engagements. 

= * 

Mrs. Ruth Whitehead Whaley, the first Negro woman 
to be graduated from Fordham University Law School 
set another precedent recently when she appeared as the 
first Negro woman attorney to plead before the New 
York Court of Appeals. 
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Floyd Calvin Hugo Bornn 


A PARTICULAR and far reaching instrument of in- 

terracial understanding and enlightenment finds ex. 
pression in the weekly use of the radio for broadcasting 
constructive racial propaganda on the Floyd J. Calvin 
Program over Station W C G U, New York City, every 
other Thursday from 5.30 to 6 p. m. Mr. Calvin has 
heen a pioneer in this field, having secured the first  ra- 
dio hour for Negro Journalism in November, 1927, when 
the first Pittsburgh Courier Hour was broadcast over Sta- 
tion W G BS (Gimbel Brothers, New York City. On 
this initial program with Mr. Calvin were Miss Ernestine 
Jessie Covington, then a student at the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation and more recently a graduate of that Insti- 
tution, Miss Jessie Zackery, brilliant soprano, and Miss 
Andrades Lindsay, well known pianist. At the second 
and last Courier Hour on December 15 when Mr. Calvin 
spoke on “The Durham Conference,” others on the pro- 
gram were Miss Georgette Harvey's quartette from Porgy. 
and Mr. Ernest Hemby, one of the most promising of 
young Negro tenors. 


During the four months that the Calvin Program has 
been at Station W C G U radio audiences the country 
over have had an opportunity to hear a number of varied 
and instructive programs contributed to by some of the 
most distinguished Negro artists and characters. Among 
them have been Miss Elizabeth Sinkford, soprano, and 
Juilliard student; Charles S. Johnson who gave a radio 
review of “Ebony and Topaz”, pupils of Caska Bonds 
who is the only American teacher of the method of vocal 
instruction sponsored by Mme. Novello-Davis, mother of 
Iver Novello, the famous screen star; George E. Haynes, 
who spoke on lynching; A. M. Wendell Malliet who told 
of the work of the West Indian Committee in America 
in Harlem; Rev. John W. Robinson of St. Marks M. E. 
Church in a summation of “What Negro Youth Wants”; 
Roscoe C. Bruce in a descriptive talk of the Paul Laur- 
ence Dunbar Garden Apartments of which he is_ res- 
ident manager and which were erected at the instance 


of John D. Rockefeller. 


With the latitude given him by the station authorities 
when they gave his name to the program hour, Mr. Calvin 
has sensed his obligation to present the best aspects of 
his race through their most finished products: and the re- 
ception by his invisible audiences of his efforts has at- 
tested to his success. His programs have been tuned in 
upon as far off as the Hawaiian Islands, 9000 miles dis- 
tant from the station. Thousands of middle class whites, 
and incidentally many Negroes themselves, whose sole 
idea of the Negro was that of a jazzplaying, blues moan- 
ing virtuoso, are being liberally educated through Mr. 
Calvin and those who so graciously cooperate with him. 


Opportunity wishes to correct an error made when in 
the June issue Miss Mamie Hamilton was referred to as 
the first Colored Probation officer employed in Atlanta, 
Ga. Miss Hamilton is the fourth Colored Probation of- 
ficer paid by Atlanta. 
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Ed. Gardner 


The above photograph shows Ed. Gardner of Seattle. 
Washington, who finished eighth in the recent cross coun- 
try marathon from Los Angeles to New York. Gardner 
who is reported to have had the smoothest running sty!e 
of all the contestants traveled his distance in 658 hours, 
56 minutes and 47 seconds. He received a prize of a 
thousand dollars. 


Philip Granville, also a Negro contestant finished third 
in the race and received a prize of five thousand dollars. 


Charles S. Johnson since 1921 Director of the Research 
program of the National Urban League and founder and 
editor of Opportunity, the League's official organ since 
1923, has resigned these offices to assume the directorship 
of the recently organized Department of Social Sciences 
at Fisk University. His resignation will take effect in Sep- 
tember at which time Elmer A. Carter, present Executive 
Secretary of the St. Paul and Minneapolis Urban League 
will succeed to the editorship of OpporTUNITY. 

Mr. Johnson has been with the League since he organ- 
ized in 1917 for the Chicago League the first Department 
of Research. Later he directed the investigations of the 
Chicago Commission on Race Relations appointed by Gov- 
ernor Lowden following the Chicago race riots. The results 
of this study were published by the University of Chicago 
as “The Negro in Chicago.” As Research Director of the 
League Mr. Johnson has made imovortant social surveys 
of Buffalo, New York, Trenton, Plainfield. New Jersey. 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin, Hartford and Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, Springfield, Illinois, Fort Wayne. Indiana, and 
industrial studies in Baltimore, Maryland, and Los An- 
geles, California. He directed and ed'ted the New York 
Negro Child Study, a national study of Negroes in Labor 
Unions. At present he is Research Director for the special 
program of the National Inter-racial Conference. His edi- 
torship has had innumerable far-reaching results: In Op- 
PORTUNITY have appeared much of the new objective social 
analys's which has served to create a new point of view 
regarding Negro social problems. Many of the younger 
Negro writers owe their first recognition to work which 
initially appeared in the Opportunity contests. Among the 
svecial publications which Mr. Johnson has sponsored in 
the interests of this group are the Hughes-Douglas Folio. 
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the Ballad of the Brown Girl by Countee Cullen, and 
Ebony and Topaz, edited by Mr. Johnson. 

On June 6th he was honored with the Degree of Doctor 
of Letters by Virginia Union University. He has served 
a wide constituency during his connection with the League, 
and in going to Fisk he will have an opportunity to make 
a more immediate impression on some of the growing 
minds of the race. At Fisk his will be the responsibility 
for the experiment of inaugurating a broad social re- 
search program in the South where the vast majority of 
Negroes reside, and for correlating the research activities 
of a highly selected mixed staff and faculty in the fields 
of sociology, economics, psychology and history. 


Dr. P. F. Anderson of New York City. a young and 
brilliant practicing physician, 
has just been appointed to 
the tuberculosis staff of Belle- 

vue Hosp'tal. This is prepara- 

tory to the establishment of a 
tuberculosis clinic in Harlem. 
Dr. Anderson is a graduate of 
the New York Medical Col- 
lege and Flower Hospital 
where he studied with Dr. 
Arnstein in respiratery dis- 
eases. Later he studied in 
Vienna. He has been associat- 
ed with the New York Tubr- 
culosis Association’s health 
campaign in Harlem for 
some years and is a member 
of their staff which has head- 
quarters for North Harlem 
in the Urban League Build- 
ing. Dr. P. F. Anderson 


Dr. Jesse Holmes, of Swarthmore College, in addressing 
the forum sponsored by the Philadelphia Council of the 
American Negro Labor Congress recently stated that it is 
impossible to solve the race problem by means of geog- 
taphical separation of races. 


Dr. E. J. Maveety, secretary of the department of Negro 
education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, reports that 
the Board of Regents of the State of New York has given 
its official recognition of Meharry Medical College at 
Nashville, Tenn. Graduates of Meharry now have legal 
authority to receive license to practice in any state in 
the union. 


WHO’S WHO 


LOUIS f. DUBLIN is Statistician for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York. 

JOHN W. DAVIS is President of West Virginia Collegiate 
Institute. 

CECIL BLUE is a teacher of English Literature at John- 
son C. Smith University. 

ERNEST HARTSOCK is the editor of Bozart, a verse 
magazine published in Atlanta. 

GRACE STONE COATES is Assistant Editor of The 
Frontier, a magazine of the northwest, published at 
Missoula, Montana. 

LAYLE LANE lives in New York. 

J. ALPHEUS BUTLER is a native of Tampa. 

STERLING BROWN is a teacher of English literature at 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 

EDA LOU WALTON, author of Dawn Boy, a book of 
poems, lectures on contemporary poets at New York 
University. 

JULES BLEDSOE, distinguished Negro actor, is at present 
playing in Show Boat. 

ROWENA WOODHAM JELLIFFEE is the director of the 
Gilpin Players of Cleveland. 

ALBERT ALEX SMITH, the young Negro artist. has re- 
turned to Paris. 
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A timely authoritative discussion of 


The Negro Health Problem 


will be found in the helpful chapters of 


HEALTH AND WEALTH 


By LOUIS I. DUBLIN, Ph. D. 

Statistician, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Here, for the first time, one of America’s foremost 
investigators offers a masterly analysis of the prob- 
lems facing the Negro. Death rates, susceptibility to 
disease, industrialization of Negroes, etc., are treated 
with helpful suggestions for bettering present conditions. 

Dr. Dublin writes from the vantage point of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, where he has 
had a remarkable chance to study health work among 


Negroes and others. 


anyone else, what 


He knows probably better than 
public health measures have been 


used in the past, what new ones are being attempted, 


their actual results, 
their vital signifi- 
eance; and he defi- 
nitely proves the 
dollars and cents 
need for more pub- 
lic health measures. 


Easy to follow 
and extremely in- 
forming, this book 
will prove of great 
practical value to 
social workers, in- 
surance men, pub- 
lic health workers, 
and physicians, as 
well as to everyone 
interested in better- 
ing health condi- 
tions among Ne- 
groes and others. 


Highly 
Praised! 


“The whole vol- 
ume is a good 
standby for those 
who must speak or 
write entertaining- 
ly, without sacri- 
fice of accuracy. A 
blessing to public- 
ists and health 
workers the length 
and breadth of the 
continent.” — Dr. 
Haven Emerson, of 
Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

“The most valu- 
able book on the 
economics of health 
and disease I have 
ever seen. Dr. Dub- 
lin’s investigations 
are as solid and 
substantial as one 
could wish.”’—Prof. 
E. A. Ross, Uni- 
versity of Wiscon- 
sin. 

“The book 
sents informed, 
luminating, and 
though t-provok- 
ing discussions of 
many problems of 
American life.” — 
New York Times. 


361 Pages Price $3 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


HEALTH AND WEALTH 
discusses such vital problems 


as 

What are the peculiar fea- 
tures of public health work 
among Negroes? 

What effect has recent mig- 
ration had on Negro 
health ? 

What part of the average fa- 
mily income is spent for 
sickness ? 

What remedies are proposed 
for the high cost of med- 
ical service? 

What can be done to save the 
lives of 162,500 children 
each year? 

Why heart disease is first in 
the list of causes of death. 

What is being done to solve 
the old-age problem? 

Is the propaganda for birth 
control sound? 

The changed status of women 
and its effect upon eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Occupational diseases and 
their relation to the eco- 
nomic situation. 

What are the possibilities for 
extending human life? 


CONTENTS 
The Economics of 
World Health 
The Cost of Medical 
Service 
What it Costs to Neg- 
lect Our Children. 
The problem of heart 
disease 
The problem of tuber- 
culosis 
The Chance of Death 
from Cancer 
The problem of Old 
A 


American 


true rate of 
natural increase 
Birth control and the 
population question 
The education of wom- 
en for -making 
and career 
Death and the 
Health. of the Workers 
Has Prohibition § im- 
proved the Public 
Health? 
The possibility of ex- 
tending human life 


Use The Order Form 


EXAMINATION 


Now 
ORDER FORM 


FREE 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 05-28 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Piease send me postpaid for ten days’ 
free examination one copy of HEALTH AND WEALTH, 
by Louis I. Dublin, Ph. D., price $3.00. 

0 I agree to remit $3.00 within ten days of receipt 
of the book or to return it. 
‘| I enclose my check for $3.00. 


O Please send Cc. 0. D. 


Name 
Address 


Business Connection 
Please fill in. 


The 
League 


Organized 1910 


Incorporated 1913 


17 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


“If there were no such agency as the 
Urban League we would have to or- 


ganize one. Happily it exists, and is 


but one of many which are engaged 
in similar work in other American 
cities with national headquarters in 
New York. It expresses most effi- 
ciently that gospel of neighborliness 
which we are so fond of preaching 
in these columns, and which in all 
of its varied forms of manifestation 
should have the support of people 
who think in terms of good will.” — 


Cuicaco Evenine Post. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, 


Chairman 


LLOYD GARRISON, 


Treasurer 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, 


Executive Secretary 
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